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Has Vocational Education Been Effective? 


Coincidentally with the marked upswing in industry has come 
an apparent (at least an alleged) serious shortage in highly skilled 
labor—a phenomenon that has led to the usual crop of criticisms 
charging that the high schools have neglected vocational training 
and snobbishly encouraged young people to seek the overcrowded 
white-collar jobs. The present writer remembers that public edu- 
cation was similarly criticized more than fifty years ago when he was 
a high-school pupil. He recalls even more vividly the demand for 
vocational courses in high schools that reached nation-wide propor- 
tions in the second decade of the present century. He worked on 
the problem himself, drafting a bill to provide state appropriations 
for such courses, which was introduced in the Illinois legislature in 
1915. The movement was general throughout the northern states 
and finally resulted in federal action through the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917. 

For a quarter of a century and more, then, vocational education 
at the secondary-school level has been fostered by state and federal 
governments as well as by the larger and wealthier local school sys- 
tems. Why, then, the alleged present shortage of workers in the 
highly skilled mechanical trades? . 

It may be that another “educational commission” is needed to 
institute an inquiry. It seems easier just now to get funds, whether 
from foundations or from legislatures, for commissions of inquiry 
than for any other type of educational enterprise. If such a com- 
mission should be appointed, one might suggest four major foci of 
investigation. 

1. The nature and extent of the social dividends that have re- 
sulted to date from the investment of public funds in vocational 
education through the cooperation of federal and state govern- 
ments under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

2. The degree in which effective vocational education, especially 
in the highly skilled machine trades, is handicapped by heavy costs 
of equipment and of expert instruction. Is it possible, for example, 
to have specialized vocational high schools or a large number of 
specialized curricula in general high schools, except in large cities 
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and very wealthy smaller communities, without far more generous 
financial assistance than federal and state appropriations now 
provide? 

3. The degree in which the present shortage of skilled workers 
(if it exists) is due, not to the failure of public educational agencies, 
but to the policies of trade unions and other workers’ organizations 
in limiting the number of recruits annually admitted to their ranks. 

4. The degree in which technological advances have complicated 
the problem of vocational education, especially by increasing the 
difficulty of predicting at any given time what the needs will be in 
even the immediate future. 

The present writer knows that those responsible for our secon- 
dary schools have been increasingly alert to the problems of voca- 
tional education over a period of thirty years. He is of the belief 
that an unbiased investigation would show with convincing evi- 
dence that their efforts have not been in vain. But, if this belief 
should prove to be unjustified, such an investigation ought to show 
where the blame must lie—whether with individuals, or with groups, 
or with the sheer cussedness of those impersonal and undirectable 
social and economic forces that have so disconcerting a tendency 
suddenly to gestalt into unexpected and unpredictable situations. 

WILLIAM C. BaGLey, 
Editor, School and Society 
Professor of Education (retired) 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Education has been conducied for over 100 years by local gov- 
ernment, and the people take more interest in the schools than in 
any other activity of government. Education is one of the few ac- 
tivities which remain under the control of local government, and 
the transfer of this control to the Federal government would be a 
further step toward a completely centralized state. It is true that 
under local control the entire system is not perfect, but our experi- 
ence with Federal control does not indicate that under Federal 
administration or subsidy everything will be done with heavenly 
perfection. I believe that Senate Bill 1305 should be defeated be- 
cause it threatens Federal control over primary education; because 
it involves a tremendous additional obligation on the Federal gov- 
ernment without any evidence that the Federal government is going 
to have the money to meet this obligation; and, because the bill 
provides an inequitable method of distribution.—Senator Robert 
H. Taft of Ohio. 
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Educational News and Announcements 


Educational News-Facts-Events 


It is estimated by the United States Office of Education that ap- 
proximately $2,650,000,000 is being spent this year on elementary, 
secondary, and high public education. . . . The legislative com- 
mission of the National Education Association issued a statement 
during the St. Louis AASA Convention criticizing President Roose- 
velt for failure to support educational aid legislation more vigor- 
ously. . . . A series of state-wide programs designed to contribute 
to the improvement of teacher education will be initiated in New 
York, Michigan, and Georgia under the direction of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education. 
. . . The bill on federal aid for education, favorably reported to 
the Senate by the Committee on Education and Labor during the 
last session of Congress, has not yet reached the floor for discussion. 

A sight-saving class has been established in the Highland Park, 
Michigan, High School. . . . The board of education at Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, has passed a regulation barring all members of 
high-school fraternities, sororities, and other secret organizations 
from participation in school activities and graduation exercises. . . . 
The schools of Bartlesville, Oklahoma, have been reorganized on 
the 6-4-4 plan. . . . Enrollments in the elementary schools of New 
York City have decreased 150,580 since the peak year, 1928. 

Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, was elected president of the American Association of School 
Administrators at the seventieth annual convention in St. Louis, 
February 24-29. . . . The annual meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools will be held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, April 8-12. . . . Following a three-year experiment, courses 
in French, Latin, Italian and Esperanto are now being offered in 
New York City to six hundred pupils of high intelligence from the 
first through the eighth grades. . . . Every teacher in the Knoxville, 
Tennessee, public schools from the first grade through the twelfth 
is expected to participate in the guidance program. 

There are 575 junior colleges in the United States, of which 
258 are public and 317 are private. . . . California leads in the 
total number of junior colleges with sixty-four. ... A total of 
$1,990,364.87 was received by the six units of Columbia University 
as gifts during 1939. . . - A curriculum revision program is being 
carried on in the junior and senior high schools of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Approximately forty thousand young Negro men and women 
are attending college in the United States today, as against 1,643 
students from their ranks in 1915. . . . That All May Learn, a 
handbook prepared for the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, deals with the subject of adjusting the school 
program to the needs of all youth primarily the “non-college” or 
“non-academic” group. 
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The May Number 


The April issue of The High School Journal is being devoted 
to a discussion of various phases of guidance at the secondary school 
level. Not all of the articles solicited were included in this number. 
Several of the articles exceeded the space which had been allowed 
for them, and yet they were so excellent that it did not seem 
advisable to reduce them in length. The editors have therefore 
decided to devote the May number also to the problem of guidance 
in the secondary school. Several articles originally solicited for 
the April Journal and a number of additional articles on guidance 
will appear in the issue for May.—Tue Eprrors. 


Elevating Movie Tastes 


Knoxville, Tennesse, High School has for one year conducted a 
successful movie study unit in cooperation with one of the local 
theaters. On the first Saturday morning of every month, pictures of 
high educational value are brought back, such as “As You Like It,” 
“Les Miserables,” “David Copperfield,” and “The Last of the Mo- 
hicans.”” Study guides furnished by producers are distributed by 
the theater manager to the schools. The price of 10 cents covers the 
cost of each study guide and of one admittance to the theater. 
Credit is given in an English class. 


Courtesy Manual for Students 


A courtesy manual entitled The Mirror has been prepared by 
the students at Central High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. The 
manual presents a discussion of good social usage in the home, at 
school, in public places, and at social functions. The booklet, 
which was printed in the Central High School print shop, is well 
illustrated and is written in such a way that it is likely to appeal 
to high-school students. R. R. Deimer is principal of Central 
High School. 


Activities Program at Aberdeen, South Dakota 


A mimeographed book entitled The Activities Program for the 
Junior High Schools has recently been issued by the board of edu- 
cation at Aberdeen, South Dakota. The book, which is 337 pages 
long, provides the materials and suggested activities for the daily 
guidance and activities period. It describes the work in character 
education, parliamentary procedure, the club activities, educational 
guidance, and similar activities. Although the purpose of the book 
is primarily to be of service to teachers in the Aberdeen schools, it 
contains much information that would be of value to teachers and 
principals in other junior high schools. The book may be obtained 
from Superintendent Charles J. Dalthorp. Price—$2.50. 
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The Guidance Responsibilities of the 
Modern Secondary School 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS 
Professor of Education, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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O TERM in education has been the subject of more or 
|, se misconceptions than that of “guidance.” As used by 
some writers, “guidance” is a very general term virtually synony- 
mous with education. It is employed to designate whatever teachers 
or principals may do in the way of a service to pupils. As used by 
other writers, guidance pertains specifically to vocational services, 
such as giving occupational information, offering advisement with 
respect to the choice of a vocation, and providing assistance in se- 
curing placement. Between these extreme views are many concep- 
tions which emphasize some aspect of guidance to the neglect of 
others. For example, many writers place great emphasis on guid- 
ance as advisement. Some of these are content to provide general 
advisory services, such as social, ethical, and vocational counseling; 
others seek to provide specific services, such as advisement with re- 
spect to curriculum offerings, extra-curriculum activities, habits of 
study, or the choice of a college after graduation from high school. 
Other writers emphasize guidance as adjustment. These individuals 
would not stop with advisement, but would undertake to influence 
the pupil in reaching decisions and to make changes in the environ- 
mental factors which would affect the adjustment of the pupil. Still 
other writers regard guidance broadly but not as a substitute for 
education. They would develop all aspects of guidance as a sup- 
plementary service to education. 

From the conflicting views presented, it is evident that the con- 
cept of guidance is in need of clarification. Thirty years of effort to 
develop guidance services in public schools have increased rather 
than resolved the confusion with respect to the precise usage of the 
term. If we would make progress in clearing up the misconceptions, 
it is apparent that we must begin with the question, “How did the 
race adjust its children to the problems of adult society before the 
establishment of the school?” The race has not always had the 
school. As a matter of fact, the school is the latest of civilized man’s 
fundamental institutions. The school did not appear until society 
had become so complex that the young were unable to make suc- 
cessful adjustments to the social life of adults without special 
training. 

BACKGROUNDS OF GUIDANCE 


In the preschool period of history the young acquired their 
training for adult society largely incidentally and informally 
through observing the activities performed by adults, through imi- 
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tating these activities, and, finally, by undergoing severe tests before 
being admitted to the responsibilities of adult life. By fourteen or 
fifteen years of age the youth had generally attained sufficient skills 
and had acquired enough understanding of social customs to be 
regarded as an adult. The attainment of this status by an individual 
was often the occasion for group celebration. The holding of an 
initiatory ceremony signified that in the opinion of the adult the 
youth was ready to be formally inducted into adult society. The 
mores of the group were understood and the skills necessary to 
group existence were possessed. The youth was now considered 
capable of living successfully the life of his kind. 

The time came, however, when the learning of the mores re- 
quired more than the incidental assistance that could be received 
from parents and kinsmen. The acquisition of knowledge and 
skills essential to existence in a social order involving specialization 
of labor demanded explicit training too complicated to be secured 
merely through casual observation and imitation. The need of the 
young for experience and training had to be met in some way or 
their adjustment to the established social order would become a 
serious problem. Society gradually evolved the school to supply 
through direct training the services the youth could no longer se- 
cure through incidental means. 

The original function of the school thus was to guide the young 
in acquiring the processes of established group life. The function 
was predicated by two facts, namely, (1) that the young required 
guidance in making the adjustments to adult society and (2) that 
a new institution, the school, and a new agent, the teacher, were 
considered essential in rendering the services needed. But guidance 
was a complicated process and the teacher, although accepting the 
responsibility, soon found that it was easier to do other things for 
the youth than the specific task assigned. The guidance function 
was therefore neglected and teacher and school departed from the 
original purpose. 

One may wonder why society tolerated an institution which did 
not discharge the functions it was created to perform. The explana- 
tion is simple—society did not discover for a long time that the 
school had departed from its original purpose. Society itself still 
served the youth both directly and indirectly. The contribution of 
the school was only a small part of the total influence brought to 
bear on the young in the processes of socialization.. Family life, gov- 
ernment, occupations, and other institutions, as well as the school, 
exercised control over the young and provided socializing experi- 
ences. It was therefore difficult, if not impossible, to isolate and to 
evaluate the specific services of the school, since the character of 
the socialization was a resultant of all the influences and forces that 
had operated on the young prior to their assumption of adult status. 
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As the social processes of adult life increased in complexity, it 
gradually became apparent to society that the school was failing in 
its guidance responsibility. —The young were experiencing greater 
and greater difficulties in making adjustments to institutional life. 
Maladjustment increased, finally becoming a problem of serious 
concern to society. The school at this point was called upon to 
return to its original function of guidance. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CONCEPT 


The pressure on the school to assume guidance responsibility 
first came from occupational groups. Here it was that the youth 
appeared to suffer the greatest maladjustment. Maladjustment was 
costly to business and industry. The school was therefore urged to 
provide guidance for the youth as a means of facilitating his adjust- 
ment to occupational pursuits. Such guidance was conceived as a 
process of assisting the individual to choose an occupation, to pre- 
pare for it, to enter upon it, and to progress in the occupation 
chosen. 

Only a few school systems in large cities undertook to aid pupils 
on leaving school to make a successful adjustment to the occupa- 
tional pursuits of adult life. Courses in occupations were organized 
and made available to pupils at the points in the school program 
where withdrawal for employment was most frequent. These 
courses consisted chiefly of text material about occupations. The 
courses were necessarily taught in most instances by teachers with 
limited experience in occupational pursuits. The pupils who 
elected the courses generally found both the information and the 
instruction disappointing. Placement service was also undertaken 
by some of these schools, and advisement regarding occupational 
choice was attempted when assistance in securing placement was 
requested. Some effort was also made by persons responsible for 
occupational instruction, counseling, or placement to retain a con- 
tact with the pupils served for the purpose of giving further as- 
sistance toward successful occupational adjustment after initial 
employment. 

The need for the guidance services described in the foregoing 
paragraph was accentuated by the large proportion of both the 
male and the female population under twenty years of age engaged 
in gainful occupations in the United States. The federal census in 
1910, the time at which the vocational guidance movement came 
into being, showed that 24.8 per cent of the males and 11.3 per cent 
of the females ten to fifteen years of age and 79.2 per cent of the 
males and 67.9 per cent of the females sixteen to twenty years of 
age were gainfully employed. The advocates of guidance believed 
that the assimilation of this army of young people in industry and 
business could not be successfully accomplished without vocational 
guidance on the part of the schools. The belief was adequately 
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tating these activities, and, finally, by undergoing severe tests before 
being admitted to the responsibilities of adult life. By fourteen or 
fifteen years of age the youth had generally attained sufficient skills 
and had acquired enough understanding of social customs to be 
regarded as an adult. The attainment of this status by an individual 
was often the occasion for group celebration. ‘The holding of an 
initiatory ceremony signified that in the opinion of the adult the 
youth was ready to be formally inducted into adult society. The 
mores of the group were understood and the skills necessary to 
group existence were possessed. The youth was now considered 
capable of living successfully the life of his kind. 

The time came, however, when the learning of the mores re- 
quired more than the incidental assistance that could be received 
from parents and kinsmen. The acquisition of knowledge and 
skills essential to existence in a social order involving specialization 
of labor demanded explicit training too complicated to be secured 
merely through casual observation and imitation. The need of the 
young for experience and training had to be met in some way or 
their adjustment to the established social order would become a 
serious problem. Society gradually evolved the school to supply 
through direct training the services the youth could no longer se- 
cure through incidental means. 

The original function of the school thus was to guide the young 
in acquiring the processes of established group life. The function 
was predicated by two facts, namely, (1) that the young required 
guidance in making the adjustments to adult society and (2) that 
a new institution, the school, and a new agent, the teacher, were 
considered essential in rendering the services needed. But guidance 
was a complicated process and the teacher, although accepting the 
responsibility, soon found that it was easier to do other things for 
the youth than the specific task assigned. The guidance function 
was therefore neglected and teacher and school departed from the 
original purpose. 

One may wonder why society tolerated an institution which did 
not discharge the functions it was created to perform. The explana 
tion is simple—society did not discover for a long time that the 
school had departed from its original purpose. Society itself still 
served the youth both directly and indirectly. The contribution of 
the school was only a small part of the total influence brought to 
bear on the young in the processes of socialization. Family life, gov- 
ernment, occupations, and other institutions, as well as the school, 
exercised control over the young and provided socializing experi- 
ences. It was therefore difficult, if not impossible, to isolate and to 
evaluate the specific services of the school, since the character of 
the socialization was a resultant of all the influences and forces that 
had operated on the young prior to their assumption of adult status. 
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As the social processes of adult life increased in complexity, it 
gradually became apparent to society that the school was failing in 
its guidance responsibility. The young were experiencing greater 
and greater difficulties in making adjustments to institutional life. 
Maladjustment increased, finally becoming a problem of serious 
concern to society. The school at this point was called upon to 
return to its original function of guidance. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CONCEPT 

The pressure on the school to assume guidance responsibility 
first came from occupational groups. Here it was that the youth 
appeared to suffer the greatest maladjustment. Maladjustment was 
costly to business and industry. The school was therefore urged to 
provide guidance for the youth as a means of facilitating his adjust- 
ment to occupational pursuits. Such guidance was conceived as a 
process of assisting the individual to choose an occupation, to pre- 
pare for it, to enter upon it, and to progress in the occupation 
chosen. 

Only a few school systems in large cities undertook to aid pupils 
on leaving school to make a successful adjustment to the occupa- 
tional pursuits of adult life. Courses in occupations were organized 
and made available to pupils at the points in the school program 
where withdrawal for employment was most frequent. These 
courses consisted chiefly of text material about occupations. The 
courses were necessarily taught in most instances by teachers with 
limited experience in occupational pursuits. The pupils who 
elected the courses generally found both the information and the 
instruction disappointing. Placement service was also undertaken 
by some of these schools, and advisement regarding occupational 
choice was attempted when assistance in securing placement was 
requested. Some effort was also made by persons responsible for 
occupational instruction, counseling, or placement to retain a con- 
tact with the pupils served for the purpose of giving further as- 
sistance toward successful occupational adjustment after initial 
employment. 

The need for the guidance services described in the foregoing 
paragraph was accentuated by the large proportion of both the 
male and the female population under twenty years of age engaged 
in gainful occupations in the United States. The federal census in 
1910, the time at which the vocational guidance movement came 
into being, showed that 24.8 per cent of the males and 11.3 per cent 
of the females ten to fifteen years of age and 79.2 per cent of the 
males and 67.9 per cent of the females sixteen to twenty years of 
age were gainfully emploved. The advocates of guidance believed 
that the assimilation of this army of young people in industry and 
business could not be successfully accomplished without vocational 
guidance on the part of the schools. The belief was adequately 
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supported by the heavy turnover among juvenile employees in in- 
dustry and business and the seriousness of this turnover both to 
employers and to employees. 

The technical character of vocational guidance deterred most 
schools from undertaking to render the services implied in a 
thorough or systematic manner. Although there was much discus- 
sion of vocational guidance among persons engaged in secondary 
education, the field primarily responsible for young people fourteen 
to eighteen years of age, during the decades 1910-20 and 1920-30, in 
only a few of the larger cities were programs of vocational guidance 
projected and successfully carried out. One of the difficulties en 
countered was the dearth of trained personnel capable of providing 
guidance services. Another hindering factor was the effect on juve- 
nile employment of social and economic changes apparent by 1920, 
when a marked decrease was recorded in the percentage of young 
people able to secure employment in the age groups ten to fifteen 
and sixteen to twenty. By 1930 gainful employment for children 
ten to fifteen years of age had virtually ceased, only 3.2 per cent 
being employed, and gainful employment for the age group sixteen 
to twenty had dropped to 27 per cent. Since 1930, gainful employ- 
ment for young people under twenty years of age has still further 
declined. The demand for vocational guidance in elementary and 
secondary schools has, therefore, given place to a type of service 
generally designated as educational guidance. Since society has de- 
cided that it is better to keep young people under twenty years of 
age in school than to compete with them for gainful employment 
in business and industry, the school is faced with the task of devel- 
oping a guidance service of a more fundamental character than that 
originally conceived around 1910, which emphasized vocational 
choice and placement. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOL FOR GUIDANCE 


What, then, is the guidance responsibility of the modern school? 
That the school from its very beginning has had a responsibility 
for guiding the pupil no one can deny. That responsibilities con- 
ceived as guidance are assumed by most teachers and administrative 
officers in modern schools is adequately revealed by data on current 
practices collected from widely distributed lists of schools. Analysis 
of current practices indicates that numerous and varied activities 
designated as guidance are carried on in varying degrees in many 
schools. French,’ for example, in a study of the activities of guid- 
ance functionaries as a part of the Commonwealth Study of Teacher 
Training, was able to segregate 180 specific activities which were 
considered to relate to guidance in secondary schools. 

Careful examination of the French list and other lists more re- 
cently prepared reveals that the activities performed by guidance 


1 Fannie French, “An Analysis of Activities Involved in Pupil Guidance” (unpub- 
lished Master's thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1926), pp. 30-41. 
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functionaries with greatest frequency can be delimited to three 
broad functions, namely, providing information, offering advice, 
and attempting adjustments. If we accept these functions as con- 
stituting the guidance services needed by pupils in elementary and 
secondary schools, then the activities of the various school function- 
aries can be restricted with respect to guidance, and training can 
be provided that will give promise of more successful guidance serv- 
ices on the part of staff members than has been possible in the past. 


PROVIDING INFORMATION FOR STUDENTS 


The earliest efforts to provide information for students were 
along occupational lines. Courses in occupations were organized in 
some schools and were taught by vocational counselors. In Cincin- 
nati, for example, the course consisted of ten lessons for pupils of 
the eighth and ninth grades. These courses in occupations have de- 
veloped in two directions in more recent years, namely, separate 
courses containing both general and occupational information of- 
fered usually in Grades VII and VIII and units of instruction in 
regular courses in civics, economic geography, and economics, gen- 
erally offered in Grade IX. The objectives of the courses dealing 
specifically with occupations are (1) to acquaint the pupils with 
the ways in which people earn a living, (2) to prepare them for a 
better understanding of occupational problems, and (3) to furnish 
them a background of occupational information needed in making 
a wise choice of a vocation. 

The units of instruction in the regular courses are usually di- 
vided between occupational and general information. The purposes 
of the occupational information are much the same as those of the 
separate occupational courses. The objectives of the general units 
are (1) to acquaint pupils with the purpose and value of the school, 
(2) to provide them with a basis for selecting their school subjects 
in line with future social and vocational needs, and (3) to furnish 
them information regarding their duties and obligations in school 
and community. 

Courses and units of instruction, such as those described in the 
foregoing paragraph, are justified in modern secondary schools on 
the ground that information is required by the pupil in discovering 
his relations to the activities of school and community life. A cer- 
tain amount of this information is undoubtedly acquired inci- 
dentally and casually from listening to parents, older brothers and 
sisters, playmates, neighbors, school principal and teachers; from 
reading; from radio listening; from attending the movies; and from 
observing the activities of contemporary life. Whether the informa- 
tion is clearly understood or rightly interpreted by an individual 
cannot be known except as his reactions are subsequently revealed 
through successful or unsuccessful adjustments. Because of the ele- 
ment of doubt, the modern school must undertake to systematize 
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essential information and to provide opportunities for its acquisi- 
tion by the pupils. Accordingly, text material dealing with the 
problems of contemporary life; printed or mimeographed explana- 
tions pertaining to the local program of studies; handbooks describ- 
ing school customs, activities, and opportunities, and providing 
information on innumerable matters relating to life in the local 
school; student publications reporting school news; circulars from 
the principal's office making announcements and giving instruc- 
tions; and special booklets for orientation purposes are made avail- 
able by many schools and are placed before the pupil who is 
willing to read bodies of information designed to make him an in- 
telligent citizen. 

Schools of course differ greatly both in the amount of explicit 
information made available for the pupil and in the extent to 
which they undertake to help him acquire understanding of the 
information provided. Some schools leave the matter of acquisition 
largely with the individual pupil; other schools provide systematic 
instruction in home rooms or in class groups wherein the pupil's 
understanding is checked through discussion and in some instances 
through examinations and tests. Furthermore, the pupil is invited 
to consult his principal, home-room teacher, activity sponsor, 
teacher, or any other person when in doubt as to the correctness or 
the interpretation of important information. 

Thus, through the medium of explicit information the pupil is 
guided in his search for solutions to his problems. Although the 
orientation of the pupil to school and community life is necessarily 
a process which must be achieved by the pupil himself, it is gen- 
erally recognized that successfull orientation can be greatly ftacili- 
tated by the school through making available to the student per- 
sonnel correct and necessary information. 


PREPARATION OF GENERAL INFORMATION 


The organization and preparation of general information is 
largely the responsibility of the school principal and teachers, al- 
though older pupils may be utilized with great profit to themselves 
and with good effect on their younger beneficiaries. “The prepara- 
tion of occupational information involving extended research, such 
as the opportunities provided in the different occupational fields, 
the specific demands made on the worker by the different occupa- 
tions, and the qualifications needed in meeting specific occupational 
demands, is largely the task of specialists. Information regarding 
local opportunities and local requirements can and generally should 
be prepared by members of the local school staff. It is thus seen that 
within the limits of the function there are important duties for 
specialists in occupational research, administrative officers, teachers, 
and student personnel with respect to informative guidance. If 
school staffs generally would accept the challenge of informative 
guidance, they could supply funds of fruitful information not now 
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available for pupils in most schools and could see that the informa- 
tion provided is clearly understood and correctly interpreted. 

Recent data* collected from a selected group of 68 widely scat- 
tered junior and senior high schools show that the following types 
of information are provided for pupils. First, systematic instruction 
having informative value is provided in the seventh, eighth, or 
ninth grades in general science by 43 schools; in general mathe- 
matics, by 33 schools; in general social science, by 27 schools; in 
general language, by 12 schools; and in general shop, general art, 
general music, and general business training, by a lesser number of 
schools. Second, a course in occupations is offered, chiefly at eighth- 
or ninth-grade levels, by 29 schools. Information relative to occu- 
pations is provided as part of the regular work in social studies by 
28 schools, and through units of instruction in other subjects by a 
smaller number of schools. Third, general information is provided 
through (1) printed or mimeographed description of the program 
of studies by 66 schools; (2) student handbooks by 45 schools; (3) 
special bulletins describing the educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities by 47 schools; (4) verbal information provided for entering 
pupils with respect to subject offerings by 61 schools; (5) bulletins 
describing extra-curriculum activities by 33 schools; (6) information 
furnished each pupil regarding his native ability by 50 schools; 
(7) lists of books for informational reading on selected occupations 
by 47 schools; (8) tabular information on admission requirements 
of colleges by 47 schools; (9) information regarding the success of 
local graduates in colleges by 44 schools; (10) a special issue of the 
school newspaper devoted to guidance by g schools. 

Further analysis of the content of the informative courses, units 
of instruction, and special local materials reveals that the purposes 
of the information are to acquaint pupils (1) with the fields of 
knowledge basic to general education, (2) with the opportunities 
and requirements of occupational life, (3) with the requirements 
of worthy citizenship in school and community life, (4) with the 
local school and its opportunities, (5) with the methods of success- 
ful work and study, (6) with their own limitations and special abil- 
ities, and (7) with the facilities for wholesome recreation in both 
school and community. 

Guidance for many pupils need not go beyond the informative 
services provided in most of the selected schools. Through such 
services the pupil acquires the knowledge needed in orienting him- 
self with respect to school and community life. Other pupils ap- 
parently fail to benefit from information. They are unable to 
interpret information without assistance, and they cannot make ap- 
plication of informative knowledge without counsel and advice. 
Some of them may become badly maladjusted both in school and 
in community, if neglected, and may finally require skilful advise- 
ment before orientation takes place. 


2 Unpublished study of the Judd Club, Chicago. Illinois, May, 1958. 
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ADVISEMENT OF STUDENTS 


Advisement as a guidance service consists in directing the pupil 
in the processes of self-discovery. It is more than making decisions 
for the pupil and proffering advice which the pupil may accept or 
reject. It is a process through which the attention of the pupil is 
engaged in the consideration of the problems, issues, alternatives, 
and relationships with respect to matters of concern to himself and 
to the social order of which he is a part. Advisement of the type 
described is held by Brewer* to be a sound compromise between 
freedom and compulsion. The pupil is stimulated to look over pos- 
sibilities, to survey the pros and cons of various alternatives in the 
light of his own and others’ experiences, and to understand why 
one line of action is to be preferred to another. Advisement pro- 
vides the pupil with a basis of intelligent action without depriving 
him of the right of voluntary action. 

Successful advisement requires of the adviser understanding of 
the pupil to be counseled. If complete understanding prevailed, 
the process of advisement would be relatively simple. Since even 
fair understanding of the pupils in need of advisement is possessed 
by guidance functionaries only infrequently, the school must sys- 
tematically undertake to facilitate understanding of the pupil per- 
sonnel by those who accept guidance responsibilities. The point of 
departure in the improvement of such understanding might well 
be the information furnished by the pupil himself through an in- 
terest questionnaire and through his declaration of educational 
and occupational plans on admission to school. Data may also be 
contributed by parent or guardian regarding the personal history 
of the pupil, his activities in out-of-school time, and his general re- 
actions to school. Other information of pedagogical significance 
can be secured through previous school records, if cumulative rec- 
ords have been kept. The fund of information regarding the pupil 
thus made available should contribute to the understanding of the 
pupil and should enable the functionary responsible for guidance 
to induce self-analysis on the part of the pupil and to lead him to 
give consideration to matters essential to personal success. 

Some pupils apparently are unable to make a satisfactory re- 
sponse to advisement, however skilful it may have been. They may 
suffer from physical disabilities, mental disorganization, or emo- 
tional difficulties which prevent them from profiting from advise- 
ment. They are so maladjusted that they cannot make rational 
decisions. Information and advisement are of little avail to these 
pupils. They require a different kind of service—adjustment. 

Adjustment as a function of guidance is used in a broad sense, 
namely, the act of effecting changes which influence the responses 
of the pupil. It may be that the changes required are within the 
power of the pupil to effect, but such is not often the case. In most 


*John M. Brewer, Education as Guidance (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1932), p. 23. 
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instances the changes must be effected for the individual. It should 
therefore be apparent that adjustment is often too technical a 
process to be successfully carried out by administrative and teaching 
personnel. The services of persons with special training, such as 
physicians, psychologists, and psychiatrists, are required. 

STUDENT ADJUSTMENT 

Successful adjustment involves two processes: diagnosis and cor- 
rective or remedial treatment. By diagnosis is meant the series of 
mental operations involved in the collection, analysis, interpreta- 
tion, and evaluation of the conditions which have acted upon the 
individual in the determination of his present status. When the 
cause or causes of the present status have been ascertained, the 
treatment then consists in making the changes which are required 
to restore the individual to as nearly normal status as possible. For 
example, a pupil may be maladjusted in school because of an opti- 
cal disability which results in serious impairment of vision. Read- 
ing and concentration in study to this pupil are painful and almost 
frightful processes. The disability has caused the pupil to neglect 
reading and to avoid study. He therefore has failed to keep pace 
in school with his friends. Embarrassment because of failure and 
inability to secure satisfaction from experiences in school have 
tended to make the pupil belligerent in his attitude toward school. 
Through the friendly interest of principal and teacher the disability 
is removed by a surgical operation. The change effected in the 
pupil's vision starts him on the road to normalcy in school work and 
to ultimate adjustment. While principal and teacher may have 
contributed much to the adjustment of the pupil, the primary 
cause was removed by the physician. Until the cause was diagnosed 
and remedied, successful adjustment was scarcely possible. 

No amount of mere tinkering with conditions by guidance func- 
tionaries will likely result in the immediate adjustment of an indi- 
vidual who is seriously maladjusted. This generalization is supported 
by Kirkendall* in his study of the Factors Related to Changes in 
School Adjustments of High School Pupils in which he attempted 
to test the common assumption that school adjustments are condi- 
tioned by home environment and that change in a home condition 
immediately results in a corresponding school adjustment. The 
data considered by Kirkendall indicate that adjustment is a slow 
process and that guidance functionaries cannot effect sudden 
changes in adjustment merely by manipulating the factors in a pu- 
pil’s environment. He therefore concludes that it is probably a 
more fruitful procedure to recognize the pupil as an individual, 
and to assist him in his adjustment problems by helping him to 
put his difficulties in the proper perspective and to work out his 
plans for meeting them. Two other findings of the study are of 


some significance. (1) So many environmental factors are involved 

‘Lester A. Kirkendall, Factors Related to Changes in School Adjustments of High 
School Pupils. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 705. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. viii + 90. 
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in any change in adjustment that the attempt to effect changes 
without first evaluating as many of the factors as possible is simply 
to lessen the chance of success by that much. (2) Age appears to 
bear an important relation to change in adjustment, the over-age 
pupils present a greater problem than the under-age pupils. The 
evidence secured by Kirkendall tends to support the very general 
belief that the building of a good home environment for a child in 
his early and formative years is conducive to successful adjustments 
in later years. While his findings do not refute the assumption which 
he set out to test, at least in so far as individual problem cases are 
concerned, they do indicate that adjustment as a guidance service 
must be content with slow and gradual change as opposed to im- 
mediate change. 

From the discussion to this point it should be apparent that ad- 
justment as a guidance service presents more complicated problems 
than that of providing information or of giving advisement. Little 
can be accomplished without correct diagnosis. This act cannot 
always be performed by the administrative and teaching personnel. 
In baffling cases of maladjustment the services of persons with spe- 
cial training must be secured. The work of the specialists, however, 
can be greatly facilitated by the accurate identification of present 
symptoms, i.e., present difficulties by administrators and teachers. 
After correct diagnosis must come appropriate treatment, which 
involves (1) the removal of the cause of the maladjustment and 
(2) the corrective or remedial assistance which the case requires. 
The removal of the cause in cases of serious maladjustment usually 
requires the services of functionaries with special training. Correc- 
tive or remedial treatment may also require the aid of specialists, 
but the responsibility for such treatment usually depends very 
largely on regular school functionaries. Without doubt, the work 
of the regular functionaries can be increased in effectiveness 
through advice from the specialists and through special training for 
corrective and remedial services. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The conception of guidance set forth in this discussion and the 
resulting analysis of guidance functions make possible a clearer 
differentiation of effort and a more effective utilization of available 
services on the part of the school staff than has been done in the 
past. It is thus possible for any school to undertake to render guid- 
ance services to its pupil personnel within the limits of the abilities 
of its staff members and to resort to in-service training as a means 
of improving the efficiency of the different members with respect to 
the specific guidance functions they are called upon to undertake. 
In brief, the opportunities for unique services to young people 
through fruitful information, wise advisement, and skilful adjust- 
ment challenge school functionaries as they have never been chal- 
lenged before. 
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Functions of Guidance 


PAUL W. CHAPMAN 
Consultant, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
United States Ofice of Education, Washington, D. C. 


HE FUNDAMENTAL aim of education has never changed. 

Throughout the ages, leaders in the profession of teaching 
have sought to formulate practical and useful school programs for 
the pupils they attempted to serve. Nothing could be more logical 
than that Plato should have developed an educational program 
dedicated to the “beautiful enjoyment of leisure time,” for, after 
ali, he was associated only with the leisure class. During the Middle 
Ages, Magnus conceived of education as a means of attaining purity 
of spirit. This is not strange when one realizes that in this period 
of history only the clergy was identified in any way with formal 
education. 

These examples might be multiplied many times, but always 
with the same result—leadership in education has, through the cen- 
turies, attempted to discover and solve the problems of the groups 
served by the schools. 

Our task today is identical with that which has faced every 
previous generation of teachers. If we provide a school program for 
our pupils as satisfactory as those available to the students of Plato, 
Magnus, Erasmus, Rousseau, and others, ours too will be based 
upon the persistent problems of our people. 

It is helpful in classroom teaching to have clearly in mind the 
four steps that are involved in the planning of any segment of the 
educational program. These steps are: 


1. The statement and acceptance of a philosophy. 

2. The identification of the persistent problems of the period. 
3. The statement of desirable objectives. 

4. The development of a plan for realizing the chosen objectives. 


The simplicity of these steps, when understood in their relation- 
ship to each other, facilitates the discovery of those educational ex- 
periences which are fundamental in nature. I wish to apply them 
to the task of formulating a functioning guidance program for a 
school system. 

OvuR AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


In America we are committed to the educational philosophy ex- 
pressed most completely by John Dewey. This philosophy empha- 
sizes the individual as a member of a democratic society. It differs 
from the philosophy of other lands and previous periods mainly in 
scope. While all previous educational concepts have been designed 
to meet the needs of classes and groups, ours is based upon the 
democratic ideal that education is a service to be made available to 
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all, and that it shall be as comprehensive as the interests and ac- 
tivities of the complicated social order of which we are a part. 

It is the acceptance of this philosophy which has led to compul- 
sory school attendance, and to the largest expenditures for educa- 
tional purposes ever made by any country in the history of the 
world. This philosophy is, in fact, responsible for all administra- 
tive decisions pertaining to school operation. 


Our PERSISTENT PROBLEMS 


The second step in the organization of the school program, or 
any part of it, is logically based upon an identification of the per- 
sistent problems of the persons to be served by the school. And, 
strange to say, few serious efforts have ever been made by the edu- 
cational leaders of America to list and classify the problems of the 
people of the United States. 

Since there is always a sound reason for everything, let us sug- 
gest that the neglect of this important step in the building of a 
practical and useful program of education in this country is due, 
primarily, to the fact that the American people have, on the whole, 
had no serious problems; that is, until recent years. In the short 
space of time that we have existed as a nation, we have expanded 
and grown rich and powerful faster than any other people in all 
recorded history. To have suggested, in former years, that we had 
any problems not readily solvable through the application of 
American ingenuity would have been regarded as a reflection on 
our people. But as we attain maturity as a nation, which is just 
another way of saying that we have no more natural resources to 
exploit, we find that we are beset with problems which, thus far, 
billions of dollars poured out of the federal treasury have failed to 
solve. 

In the present situation schools are faced with added responsi- 
bilities. It becomes our duty to strive, to the best of our ability, to 
make significant and fundamental contributions to the solution of 
the problems of the American people. This means, among other 
things, that we must know what these problems are. A Gallup 
poll would probably result in declaring unemployment as the most 
serious problem of the American people. It is with the hope of 
solving this problem that our alphabetical agencies, supported by 
appropriations of billions of dollars, have been created. What con- 
tribution can the school make toward the solution of this problem? 
I would not wish to imply that the schools can materially change 
the unemployment situation, but I would like to emphasize the 
thought that as one serious and persistent problem of the American 
people, certain segments of the school program should be designed 
to aid in its solution. So important is this problem in relation to 
all the things in which we are interested, including the form of our 
government, that we might borrow an expression from Plato and 
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say “that American education should be primarily dedicated to 
making possible the beautiful pursuit of labor as a means of attain- 
ing self-realization, providing desirable human relationships and 
discharging civic responsibilities.” 
A STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 

To say that American educators have never listed or classified 
the problems of our people does not mean that they have been 
ignored. All educational objectives are expressed in terms of values 
resulting from solution of personal and social problems. In 1917, 
the National Education Association prepared the first popular 
statement of our educational objectives under the tithke—The Cardi- 
nal Principles of Secondary Education. More copies of this bulletin 
were purchased than of any other ever printed by the United States 
Office of Education. Those who recall the contents of this bulletin 
must agree that, good as it was, the statement was grossly inadequate. 

Recently, a more serious effort to clarify school objectives has 
been made by the National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. Representing these asso- 
ciations, the Educational Policies Commission has published The 
Purposes of Education in American Democracy. It is the finest and 
most complete statement of its kind made in the history of our 
country. It should be studied by every teacher in the nation. 

The Educational Policies Commission recognizes that all objec- 
tives can be classified under the following four major divisions: 

1. Objectives of Self-Realization 

. Objectives of Human Relationships 
. Objectives of Economic Efficiency 
. Objectives of Civic Responsibility 
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The forty-three objectives listed under these major divisions 
provide the only sound basis for developing a curriculum. They 
constitute the only reliable guide for including and excluding ac- 
tivities and services. From them a school program designed to meet 
the needs of the American people may with confidence be fash- 
ioned. How may the chosen objectives be used in developing any 
segment of the school program? This is the question that must be 
studied if the material supplied by our National Education is used 
for the purpose for which it was prepared. 


FORMULATING A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


We have previously recognized unemployment as a national 
problem. What objectives, as selected by the Educational Policies 
Commission, are concerned primarily with this problem? Under 
the heading, Objectives of Economic Efficiency, we find, among 
others, the following positive statements concerning some of the 
purposes of education: 
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Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good workmanship. 

Occupational Information. The educated producer understands the require- 
ments and opportunities for various jobs. 

Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his occupation. 

Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his chosen vocation. 

Occupational Adjustment. The educated producer maintains and improves his 
efficiency. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the social value 
of his work. 


The most obvious deduction from reading these objectives is 
that the educated individual is recognized as a producer, of either 
goods or services, and is therefore employed. But, under the present 
circumstances, this correlation between education and employment 
is by no means certain. To increase the possibilities for satisfying 
producer participation in our social structure for educated indi- 
viduals, schools must maintain a complete service with the solution 
of this problem as a major objective. This means the development 
of a complete program of occupational guidance. 

Using the chosen objectives as a basis, the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service of the Office of Education has out- 
lined the following functions of a complete guidance service for a 
local school system: 


Functions oF A Locat Occup,rionat INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE SERVICE 


A. Occupational Information: 
1. To secure information concerning local occupational requirements and op- 
portunities, 
2. To organize and prepare for presentation the information secured relative 
to local occupations. 
g. To present a general background of occupational information in the na- 
tion as a whole, including requirements, opportunities, and trends. 
B. Personal Inventory: 


1. To secure information about individuals by means of records, tests and 
measurements, and personal interviews. 


. To record through the use of a cumulative record system information in- 
cluding 
a. School record 
b. Tests and measurements 
1. Intelligence 
2. Achievements 
3. Aptitudes 
4. Interests 
c. Social and economic background 
d. Trait ratings 
e. Occupational experiences 
f. Recreational activities 
g. Physical and health data 
h. Other significant information 


3. To interpret personal inventory data as a basis for counseling by utilizing 
and extending the cumulative record system. 
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C. Counseling for General Purposes: 
1. To assist the individual in the interpretation of his personal data. 
2. To assist the individual in the identification of his major problems. 


g. To assist the individual in the planning of possible solutions to his per- 
sonal problems. 


4. To help the individual in making a start in carrying out these plans. 


5. To help the individual, when necessary, in the modification of his plans. 


D. 


~ 


Exploration and Use of Training Opportunities: 

1. To secure, record, and disseminate information concerning available train- 
ing Opportunities at all levels for all occupational fields. 

E. Placement: 
1. To assist individuals in securing employment through established agencies 

or direct service. 

2. To help individuals find part-time job opportunities. 

F. Follow-up: 


1. To maintain contacts with the individuals for a period of years for the 
purpose of rendering further aid and assistance. 


2. To check individual achievements for the purpose of evaluating and im- 

proving the service. 

This outline may be used as a guide by school officials and coun- 
selors in developing a complete guidance service to meet local 
needs. No two programs need to be the same, but in a complete 
service few, if any, of the functions can be omitted. 


EMPHASIS IN GUIDANCE 


In the development of the guidance service outlined emphasis 
has been placed upon occupational adjustment. This has been done 
because of the seriousness of the problem, the importance of the 
educated producer objectives, and the popular conception of the 
service which guidance can render. 

Guidance has many contributions to make, however, other than 
those related to economic efficiency. Through personality develop- 
ment it aids in self-realization and pleasant human relationships. 
It provides a direct attack upon the problems of the adjustment of 
an individual to the social order. Better than any other phases of 
school work, it tends to individualize instruction. It contributes, in 
some way, to the realization of all major educational objectives. It 
is an essential part of modern public education. 


STARTING A GUIDANCE SERVICE 


As important as guidance is in relation to individual and social 
welfare, the public schools have, on the whole, done very little 
about it. A study made recently by Greenleaf and Brewster of the 
staff of the Office of Education reveals (Miscellaneous Publication 
2267) that the public schools in New York, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, New Jersey, Illinois, and Ohio, employ 61 per cent 
of the counselors and guidance officers of the United States. All the 
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public schools in all the southern states, excluding Texas, do not 
employ as many as one hundred persons who give as much as half 
time to guidance and counseling, according to the reports filed with 
the Office of Education. This does not mean that the schools in 
these states are providing no guidance services; it does indicate, 
however, that their programs are probably incomplete. Since all 
school services are limited by available funds and since interest in 
guidance is bringing it to the attention of school officers and teach- 
ers who have made no previous attempt to provide it, the logical 
question arises—How can a guidance program be started in a school 
system without increasing present operating costs? 

As unacceptable as the suggestion will be to persons who are 
specialists in counseling, the best way to start a guidance program 
in a school that has no additional money to spend is to make pro- 
vision for teaching a class in occupations. This is a good beginning 
point for both teachers and pupils. If done with any degree of in- 
terest on the part of the instructor, the teaching will lead to coun- 
seling and other essential guidance services. 

The present widespread opinion that this country is offering 
diminishing opportunities to its youth is not only untrue, but an 
unfortunate attitude from the viewpoint of youth and the future 
welfare of the nation. It seems to me that the situation offers a 
challenge that no school can fail to accept. 


We are sometimes asked to suppress the organizations and ex- 
pressions of people who subscribe to the so-called “alien isms.” 
Much as I dislike these schemes of regimentation, I am convinced 
that they cannot be suppressed. They must be outdone. They must 
be outmaneuvered through hard, practical democratic achievement. 

“You have nothing to lose but your chains,” goes one of the 
slogans. And in it you see the nub of my point. The slogan is 
meaningless and powerless if the great majority of people /have 
something to lose by revolutionary change, if the masses have a 
stake in an ordered, progressive society. Suppression of the people 
who want to shout such slogans only feeds the fires of discontent. 
Our job is to undercut the slogans by reducing unemployment, 
increasing standards of living, safeguarding the farms from bank- 
ruptcy.—J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education. 


The Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in New York State has published a booklet, The New 
York Primer, which gives the high spots of the various reports in 
the study. It is designed especially for citizens and parents. Copies 
may be obtained from the Regents’ Inquiry, 261 Broadway, New 
York City, for 25 cents. 
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Tendencies in Guidance 
ARTHUR J. JONES 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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T IS NOT the purpose of this brief discussion to trace the his- 

tory of guidance from Frank Parsons to the present time, to re- 
count its undoubted achievements, nor to make an appraisal of its 
contributions. We shall merely discuss briefly some of the recent 
tendencies that seem of especial significance. In selecting tendencies 
one is prone to emphasize those that he thinks are important or 
that agree with his point of view. Movements that seem to be ten- 
dencies may not be tendencies at all but merely wishful thinking. 
There is special danger of this in the present discussion, for all the 
tendencies described are directly in accord with the author’s re- 
peated statements of his philosophy of guidance. While he is quite 
conscious of the danger of personal bias the author has attempted 
to be as impersonal as possible in the selection of tendencies. 


DEVELOPING CONCEPT OF GUIDANCE 


In its beginnings guidance was an extra-school activity under- 
taken by a man who saw the need for organizing some form of help 
for boys who wanted to secure jobs. He began to see that securing 
a job was by no means the entire problem; it must be the right kind 
of a job. Moreover, to be effective there must be some definite 
planning in advance so that the boy would be prepared for the job. 
This necessitated help in the pre-choice of the job so that prepara- 
tion could be made. He found also that there were many other 
factors that had to be taken into account before efficient job place- 
ment could be made. 

Guidance of youth has now become distinctly a school func- 
tion and has expanded from its original idea of job placement to 
assistance with regard to all types of problems confronted by youth. 
It has, in some of its aspects, especially its methodology, become in- 
separable from teaching; it has entered into the heart and the struc- 
ture of education itself. It is no longer confined to the secondary 
school period but is recognized as an important function from the 
kindergarten through the college. It is not even confined to educa- 
tional institutions but is potentially and, in many cases, actually 
present whenever human need for such help is found. As evidence 
of this we see efforts to care for the guidance needs of out-of-school, 
unemployed youth. The C.C.C. camps and the N.Y.A. are inter- 
esting examples of this tendency. Connected with this is the neces- 
sity for close cooperation between the school and community 
agencies. In fact the principle of cooperation among the various 
agencies within the school is also one of the very important ten- 
dencies to be seen. 
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Guidance has been defined in different ways. A large group in 
the past has insisted that guidance is essentially vocational guid- 
ance: that the problems of youth have their origins in vocational 
situations; that they either center around vocational choices, job 
preparation and job getting or that they are so connected with 
these that it is impossible to solve the total problem without first 
solving the vocational aspect. This group is constantly decreasing 
in relative size and influence. The concept of guidance held by the 
majority of guidance workers, at present, includes the assistance 
given to individuals in all types of problems no matter what their 
origin may be nor in what direction the solution may lie. We are 
increasingly interested in the whole problem of the whole indi- 
vidual and are ready to attack it at whatever point may seem best 
and to follow it wherever it leads. The problems of the child in the 
kindergarten differ in many aspects from the same child in the sixth 
grade or the high school or the college. They may be of equal or 
greater importance but that they are different is apparent; they 
necessitate different treatment, but the fundamental purpose and 
method are the same. The purpose of guidance is increasingly con- 
sidered to be not merely adjustment or the solution of the problem, 
important as this may be, but the development in the individual 
of an increased ability to make his own adjustments, to solve his 
own problems. It is thus distinctly educational and democratic. 
The function of the counselor is not to solve the problems of youth 
but to help him solve his own problems, and sometimes even to 
refuse to give any help when the individual by his own effort may 
reach a satisfactory solution. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


In the organization and administration of guidance it is some- 
what difficult to detect any well-defined tendency. Perhaps the onl) 
one apparent is the tendency to recognize the need for organized 
cooperative effort in guidance and to provide some sort of person- 
nel to take care of it. The type of personnel differs widely in dif- 
ferent schools; some concentrate upon counselors or deans or other 
types of specialized workers; others attempt to have the guidance 
function performed throughout the entire school with the entire 
school personnel. We are increasingly recognizing that guidance in 
the school needs both of these methods. The guidance function can 
never be adequately performed unless every teacher, supervisor, 
principal, counselor, registrar—every part of the personnel—is per- 
meated with a consciousness of the need for giving help and is so 
trained that he can give it effectively. We need specially trained 
workers for special problems and aspects of guidance; we also need 
an entire staff who will participate in the program. This leads in- 
evitably to the need for the development of methods of cooperative 
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action in guidance, the clinical method so called, where the entire 
staff contributes and cooperates, in planning the help to be given. 

Following from this is the insistent need for better educated and 
trained workers in every aspect of guidance. We are making some 
small progress in formulating standards for preparation and for 
certification of counselors. But these efforts are largely spasmodic, 
chaotic, and lacking in direction. This is due in large part to the 
fact that we have come to no agreement regarding the duties of the 
counselor and so we cannot know what preparation he should have. 
Perhaps it is well, in the present status of guidance, that we do not 
agree on what the counselor's job should be. Possibly definite crys- 
tallization into certain forms of personnel would hinder rather than 
help real guidance. Effective administration seems often to demand 
definite allocation of functions to particular types of personnel. 
This tends to develop uniformity of personnel, not only throughout 
a single system, but also in state and nation. When crystallization 
obtains it often happens that particular aspects of problems fall by 
the wayside because they are nobody's business. Worse still, such 
uniformity results in a partial or one-sided view of the problems. If 
we are to provide adequate guidance we must begin not with types 
of personnel and allocation of functions but with the problems of 
youth and make sure that these problems are considered in their 
totality. This would lead to a definition or statement of functions 
to be performed in counseling by whomever it is that does the coun- 
seling. It is extremely difficult to know which method of approach 
offers the most promise. Probably we should do both. We un- 
doubtedly need scientific investigation of functions and also much 
experimentation before we can make any real progress in the im- 
provement of guidance personnel. 

TRENDS AFFECTING GUIDANCE 

During the past decade there have been certain developments in 
social and economic trends, in psychology, and in education that 
are significantly aflecting guidance. A few of these may be discussed 
briefly. 

Social, economic, and occupational trends have profoundly af- 
fected the occupational outlook for youth. No longer can he look 
forward to a job when he has reached his fourteenth birthday, nor 
his sixteenth or even his eighteenth. As far as youth is concerned 
jobs are not to be had. Occupational patterns are changing so rap- 
idly that it is difficult to know what occupation to choose and what 
job can be obtained at the end of any period of training. In conse- 
quence general education has been prolonged and guidance is faced 
with a somewhat changed situation. Emotional factors become even 
more important; uncertainty regarding economic independence 
brings in new factors. The job of the counselor cannot be confined 
to the vocational aspects—it must include the entire problem of the 
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individual, some aspects of which can be solved only by society it- 
self. Counselors need wide contacts, broad knowledge of social and 
economic problems, extended training and great wisdom. These, 
while always necessary, are especially important today. 

The organismic approach in psychology is beginning to have a 
rather profound effect upon the problems and methods of guidance. 
If we accept the idea that whenever the individual reacts he reacts 
as a whole rather than in parts, that responses to stimuli are re- 
sponses of the entire organism reacting as a whole, that the whole 
is much more than the sum of all its parts, that learning is, at least 
in many of its aspects, pattern making, insight, modification of the 
entire organism and of behavior, we cannot any longer be content 
with a consideration of one part, “vocational” or “educational,” or 
the problem of the individual; it must be the entire problem, it 
must be the whole individual that we consider. Nor can the entire 
problem be solved by “solving” one part of it only. Moreover, we 
cannot expect to solve it by solving one aspect at a time. The prob- 
lem must be attacked as a whole. The improvement of the indi- 
vidual that results from the help given must be viewed as the 
improvement of the individual as a whole. The military maxim 
“divide and conquer” cannot apply to life problems. This organ- 
ismic approach also will show the futility of much of the present 
analytical method of measurement of the individual. 

We have said in effect, “The human individual is too complex 
to study as a whole; therefore we will analyze him into separate 
parts, knowledges, performances, emotions, attitudes, interests, etc.; 
then after we have thus measured the separate parts we will reas- 
semble the data and see the complete picture.” This can never be 
done if we accept the organismic approach; it can never give us an 
accurate picture of the individual. It is true that any examination, 
even of a part—knowledge or performance—tests the entire indi- 
vidual but the examiner, when he considers the results of the exam- 
ination of knowledge, considers only one small part, the knowledge; 
he does not allow other factors, emotions, interests, etc., to enter 
into the consideration of the results. These would, in his opinion, 
merely obscure the results of the test. Consequently we get only 
one-sided views of the individual, never the entire picture. If we 
are to secure a complete view of the problem or of the individual 
we cannot use the analytical method exclusively. We badly need a 
new method of research, a new technique in the study of the indi- 
vidual; a technique that will attack the complex problem—the indi- 
vidual—as a whole instead of trying to analyze it into its so-called 
elements that have no real existence except in the mind of the 
examiner. We do not have any such method at present that is com- 
pletely satisfactory. Possibly some modification of the case study 
method or the social case method of approach to the individual will 
be the line of the future. 
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Quite closely related to this unified, organismic approach is the 
movement for closer articulation or integration of the curricular 
program of the school. This has taken various forms such as 
1) closer coordination between the teaching of various subjects, 
2) centering the emphasis upon one aspect of the curriculum as 
English or the social studies and relating all other work to this 
core and 3) the newest development of the core curriculum idea 
where the entire program is organized in scope and sequence 
around life needs and life activities. This movement away from 
subject-matter centered instruction to that based upon life needs, 
or life problems, has operated not only to emphasize the guidance 
aspects but also to change materially the place of the teacher in the 
functioning of guidance. The fact that life activities and life prob- 
lems become the center of study at once brings into prominence 
the need of the individual students for meeting these problems. 
The problem met is not an English problem or a mathematical 
one but a real life problem. There is no escaping it. Teacher and 
pupil alike must come to grips with it. To operate a core curricu- 
lum successfully necessitates a new type of teacher—a specialist, not 
in English, geography or science, but in children. Specialists will 
still be needed, but the major responsibility for the education of 
the child rests upon one teacher. This teacher has nearly the entire 
instruction of the child. He remains for several years at least the 
chief teacher for the child. He knows him as no other person does. 
Consequently many of the problems that confront the child come 
to this teacher-counselor first. These problems may in certain cases 
be referred for special treatment to specialists but the teacher- 
counselor remains the central figure. If this tendency continues to 
develop it may well change the entire aspect of the organization of 
guidance in our schools. 

The tendencies that have been mentioned are clearly seen and 
in the opinion of many people are highly significant. Anyone con- 
nected with the education of youth and especially those who have 
any part in the guidance program should study their implications 
very carefully in order that he may plan for the future intelligently. 


The need for federal aid to education is being proved every day. 
The theory of the bill in granting aid on a basis of need rather than 
on a matching arrangement with the states is contributing much 
to a better theory of state-federal relationship covering joint activi- 
ties. The bill is on the Senate calendar. It has attracted the oppo- 
sition notably of Senator Taft who is stressing his opposition as a 
Presidential aspirant. Federal aid will ultimately come because 
Government moves in line of real necessity, and this is an outstand- 
ing one.—Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
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. 
Guidance of Girls 
RUTH STRANG 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


UIDE her, Oh Lord, that Thou mayest need never condemn 
(jee This line from a modern poem emphasizes the preven- 
tive aspect of guidance. It sets an ideal goal for guidance workers, 
many of whom are bogged down in the remedial aspect of their 
work. Possibly this ideal is impossible of realization, but at least it 
may be more nearly approached than it is at present. Even prob- 
lems of behavior may be treated as phases of the child’s develop- 
ment rather than as a crisis to be met with some temporary expedient. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS IN ADJUSTMENT 


It is normal for high-school and junior-college students to have 
problems. That is part of the process of growing up. Conflicts in- 
evitably arise between the individual’s desires and the requirements 
of the group. During adolescence these conflicts usually become 
more complex and intense, and the need for helping the boy or 
girl find a constructive way out of daily difficulties becomes increas- 
ingly great. 

Problems are an indication of maladjustment only when they 
remain persistently unsolved in important areas of living.! Some 
adolescents make life difficult for themselves and for others because 
of their inability to meet the daily demands of group life. A few 
fail to such an extent that their behavior must be designated as 
psychotic. 

Girls’ problems and boys’ problems are, in general, similar. The 
main areas of adolescent problems have so frequently been reviewed 
that educators can hardly fail to be aware of them. Early described 
by Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth, these problem areas have been re- 
peatedly emphasized by other writers and their importance has been 
confirmed by researches. In Dr. Hollingworth’s terminology they 
are stated as: psychological weaning, seeking self-support, mating, 
achieving a point of view, and finding the self. A recent study? of 
the etiology of adolescent psychoses shows that these same problem 
areas are involved in the serious mental breakdowns of boys and 
girls beyond the age of twelve years. 


SPECIFIC PROBLEMS IN ADJUSTMENT 


ee Because these general problem areas are already so familiar to 
i. the reader, this article will deal with certain narrower areas: the 


F a problem of meeting academic requirements, the problem of estab- 
- 7 2 Ruth Strang, Behavior and Background of Students in College and Secondary School 

. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1937), pp. 1-7. 
: 2 Eugenia S. Cameron. “Factors in the Etiology of Psychoses in Early Adolescence, 
eae Modern Science and the Exceptional Child, Proceedings of the Fifth Institute on the Ex 
a ceptional Child, under the Auspices of Child Research Clinic of The Woods Schools, pp 
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lishing status in their group, the problem of living with conflicting 
mores, and the problem of developing social sensitivity. 

The problem of attaining academic success is the one which is 
most clearly recognized by both educators and students. The ma- 
jority of academic problems are created by rigid standards of 
achievement demanded of students for whom such standards are 
inappropriate. Instead of helping each student set and attain goals 
of many-sided achievement appropriate for him, educators have set 
a general standard which is too high for some and too low for 
others. 

Examples of maladjustment resulting from such a policy may 
be found in any school. Sometimes the pressure is applied by par- 
ents. They have identified themselves with their child to such an 
extent that her failure in school signifies failure for them. One 
over-age girl, unprepossessing in appearance, doggedly tried to meet 
her parents’ expectations by spending practically all of her waking 
hours in study. She did not enter into any recreational activities 
because she felt that she could not spare the time for them. She 
constantly felt the pressure of trying to attain an impossible goal. 
Her parents held up to her the still more impossible goal of a col- 
lege education. “I know I can’t do college work,” she said. “If I 
can only get through high school—that’s all I want.” 

Sometimes the student herself has too high a level of aspiration. 
Such was the case of a frail, delicate high-school girl who felt dis- 
graced if she did not attain marks of go or above in every subject. 
In addition to her school work, she took music lessons and carried 
heavy responsibility on the school newspaper. Thus she was read- 
ing or studying many hours when she should have been out playing 
in the sunshine with boys and girls of her own age. 

Sometimes too high a level of aspiration is set for a student by 
her teachers. In a vocational school one girl with a Binet intelli- 
gence quotient of 103 (which was high for that group) was treated 
by her teachers as a near-genius. She was encouraged to attend 
night school with the goal of entering college. As the academic 
requirements became more exacting this girl became profoundly 
discouraged and lost the enthusiasm and eagerness that had been 
one of her main charms. 

It is obvious from these few illustrations that academic prob- 
lems are not inherent in the individual girl. She is not academically 
maladjusted because she is below average in abstract verbal ability, 
but because the school has not provided her with educational op- 
portunities appropriate to her needs. 

The second problem—that of establishing status in her group— 
is one with which adolescents are intensely preoccupied at a certain 
period of their development. Observations made at a club house 
established for the boys and girls of a junior high school in Oak- 
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land, California,? showed that boys and girls in the seventh grade 
were more interested in team games or in individual activities than 
in unorganized social contacts with one another. In the eighth 
grade some informal groups began to be formed. Ninth-grade boys 
and girls were definitely using the club house to work out their 
own social relations. During this period they avoided adults as 
much as possible. After they had established their position in the 
group they often again sought the companionship of adults. Dur- 
ing this period the adult can assist these youngsters indirectly by 
discovering some latent ability through which they can gain recog- 
nition. He can frequently create opportunities for them to be of 
service to the group, and help them to acquire certain social skills 
which their cultural environment demands. 

The third problem—that of adjusting to conflicting mores—con- 
fronts most modern girls. For example, in some communities or 
social groups within a community, they are penalized for “petting,” 
while in other groups they forfeit the associations which they want 
most by not “petting.” It is a difficult task for the guidance worker 
to help a girl weigh the relative advantages and disadvantages. 
The individual girl’s temperament, background and philosophy of 
life. as well as the community pressures, enter into her decision to 
conform to established mores or to defy them. She must acquire a 
realistic view of the costs to herself and society involved in the 
various possible lines of action. One group of college girls, after 
studying the problem, finally formulated this policy: “Practice 
moderation in petting, not total abstinence.” Decisions with respect 
to marriage and vocations, attitude toward war and religion, and 
many other social problems, require experiences, information and 
counsel. These the guidance worker should try to make available 
to the bewildered adolescent. 

The fourth problem—that of developing social sensitivity—is 
closely allied with the third problem and with the democratic way 
of life. Various terms convey somewhat the same idea—Dr. Charles 
Beard’s “humane spirit,” Dr. Fritz Kunkel’s “We feeling” or em- 
pathy, and Dr. Hornell Hart’s “Great Fraternity made up of those 
utterly dedicated to truth, to brotherly love, and to the spiritual 
life.” Society’s greatest problem, and hence the problem of all the 
individuals who constitute society, is to develop this quality. It is 
difficult to see how the guidance worker can aid adolescents in de- 
veloping this quality unless she possesses it herself. Through her 
example they may catch the humane spirit and learn to “put them- 
selves in others” more surely than through her counsel. She can, 
however, in a variety of heterogeneous groups, make a casual re- 
mark, ask a question, or give a suggestion that will guide them in 
the direction of mutual understanding and identification. 


3 Herbert R. Stolz, Mary C. Jones and Judith Chaffey, “The Junior High School 
Age,” University High School Journal, 15: 63-72, January, 1937. 
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THE DEAN oF GIRLS 

In this brief consideration of certain developmental problems, 
the contribution of the dean of girls to the guidance program in 
high school and junior college has been suggested. The dean's day 
is frequently a patternless mosaic of conferences with individual 
students and with committees, conferences with teachers about stu- 
dents, discussion of school policies with administrative officers, tele- 
phone calls to parents and social agencies, the teaching of one or 
more classes, the sponsoring of a club or social event, correspond- 
ence and record keeping, and sometimes a speech to some school 
or community group. 

All of the minutiae of the dean of girls’ professional day may be 
classified under four major headings: work with individual students, 
work with groups of students, work with teachers and administra- 
tors, and work with parents and community agencies. 

In her work with individuals the dean must, first of all, estab- 
lish the “we” relationship. No information is worth obtaining, no 
advice is worth giving at the price of arousing antagonism or de- 
stroying confidence. One principal spoke regretfully of the unsatis- 
factory results which he had obtained by putting a young trained 
counselor in the place of a genial, older woman who had long occu- 
pied the position of dean of girls. The older woman had acquired 
real wisdom from her years of experience in living and feeling with 
adolescent girls, and her influence was constructive. The younger 
woman's brittle counsel, on the other hand, did not “take.” In 
fact, the principal spent a large amount of his time trying to repair 
the harm done in the counselor's unsympathetic interviews. 

Fortunately personal qualifications and technical training are 
not mutually exclusive. The most successful dean of girls possesses 
both. To an intuitive sensitivity to other persons, she adds a back- 
ground of accurate information about adolescents and their prob- 
lems and techniques of work with individuals which expert case 
workers and interviews have developed. Thus she is equipped to 
help girls acquire a method of solving their problems. In this proc- 
ess she listens and learns and grows in understanding. 

The dean of girls’ work with groups is as important as her work 
with individuals. Group activities have both diagnostic and thera- 
peutic value. Through intelligent observation, the dean can learn 
a great deal about a girl's relationship to other boys and girls, her 
social skills, her manner of expressing herself, her response to fail- 
ure or thwarting, and her interests and special abilities. Even more 
important than this diagnostic value is the opportunity for the girl 
to test herself among her fellows, to discover her strengths and weak- 
nesses, to release tensions, to modify her social norms through inter- 
action with others. Unless the dean of girls is keenly aware of these 
educational opportunities in group activities, they may not be uti- 
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lized for the best development of the participants. It is so easy for 
the dean to dominate the situation and to deprive the students of 
the experience of planning and taking responsibility. It is so diffi- 
cult for her to do the subtle type of teaching necessary in develop- 
ing initiative and responsibility and social skills. 

Although work with students consumes a large amount of the 
dean’s time, it should not usurp time that should be spent in creat- 
ing conditions that make effective guidance possible. The dean of 
girls accordingly must work with administrators in developing poli- 
cies of marking, promotion, and attendance. She must work with 
teachers and others in modifying the curriculum to meet the needs 
of all the pupils. In the core-curriculum type of organization, the 
major part of the dean’s time is spent in working with and through 
the teachers who serve as the key persons, each intimately concerned 
with the guidance of thirty or forty pupils. If a new school is to be 
built or an old school modified, the dean should present the need 
for conference rooms, social rooms, and better physical coordination 
of all guidance facilities in the school. In one situation the dean 
had to go two flights upstairs every time she wanted to consult a 
pupil’s health record. Physical proximity of the offices of princi- 
pals, dean of girls, dean of boys, doctor and nurse, and other guid- 
ance workers would facilitate the study of the “whole” pupil. 

The importance of the dean’s work with parents and community 
agencies is being increasingly recognized. One dean of girls tele- 
phones the mother of every new girl to ask what she thinks the 
school can do for her child and to obtain any information about 
her which the parent thinks the school should have. Of all methods 
of understanding individuals, the home visit appears to be most re- 
warding. In such a visit the skillful guidance worker may obtain 
valuable information about parent-child relationship as well as a 
great deal of information about the girl's social and economic home 
background. Cooperation between parents and school should not 
be difficult because both are concerned with the best development 
of the children. Community agencies, likewise, often welcome closer 
cooperation with the school. Their leaders want to know what the 
school is doing and how they may reinforce or supplement the work 
of the school. Such cooperation is necessary in order to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort, use community resources more effectively, and 
avoid fatiguing boys and girls with too many demands upon their 
time and energy. 

There are many pitfalls in guidance. The study of the indi- 
vidual must combine intuitive with scientific methods without mak- 
ing the student feel that he is a “case” or a guinea pig. Individual 
differences among teachers as well as among students must be recog- 
nized. If the guidance worker is too much concerned with his own 
success rather than with the success of the student, effective guid- 
ance is impossible. If the guidance worker is impatient for “re- 
sults,” the slow but sure processes of education may be neglected. 
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Some Points of View on Guidance 


Cc. GILBERT WRENN 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ARK TWAIN once said that at fourteen he was ashamed 

of how little his father knew, but when he was twenty-one, 
he was surprised to see how much the old man had learned! It 
would probably be surprising to Frank Parsons and other pioneers 
in the guidance field to see how much the public school has learned 
about guidance during the last thirty years. 


THE GuIDANCE CONCEPT 

The term “guidance” connotes both a point of view which af- 
fects all of the educational programs and certain specialized serv- 
ices to students. It is in this connection of considering guidance as 
a basic educational philosophy or as a specialized service that much 
confusion arises. It is not fair for those in the field of guidance to 
assume that what one blindly calls a personalized educational pro- 
gram is the off-spring of guidance workers alone. As a point of view 
or an educational philosophy it incorporates concepts that have 
been contributed by many progressive educational workers. The 
guidance point of view might be distinguished as including atten- 
tion to the individualization of the education of students, the inclu- 
sion of meaningful experiences in the educational program, and to 
a consideration of the child as a unit rather than as an intellectual 
being alone. Such a point of view would emphasize starting on the 
needs of the individual and proceeding outward to the functions 
of society. It would further emphasize starting the program from 
where the child now is and where the world now is and progressing 
to where we want both the child and the world to be. It is indi- 
vidual and realistic. 

There are, however, certain specialized procedures which should 
be rightfully called guidance procedures. These include first the 
psychological diagnosis of the characteristics of individual students. 
The diagnosis is made so that counseling can be more effectively 
done and the educational program of the student planned more 
intelligently. The second function is that of counseling on life 
problems or upon decisions which affect the extra-classroom as well 
as the classroom activities of the child. All teachers counsel stu- 
dents, but not all of them are skilled or have time enough to 
counsel them in matters of vocational choice, social development, 
emotional stability, and similar matters. There is a third procedure 
sometimes known as group guidance, where through classes or other 
groups students are introduced to the various types of information 
that bear upon their personal problems. This should be related to 
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an individual counseling program since most individual problems 
are not settled in groups but merely raised by such group discussions, 


THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION 


All of this is saying that guidance is a personalizing influence in 
the life of the child. It assists him in integrating his various educa- 
tional experiences to a meaningful whole. The guidance function 
is responsible for the coordination of the various services that the 
school offers to the child that affect his total development. It is not 
the whole show nevertheless, but an integral part of the total pro- 
gram. It is neither teaching nor administration, but must be con- 
ducted in close relationship to the other aspects of the educational 
program. The guidance function is concerned with seeing that the 
child makes maximum use of the various educational experiences 
offered to him by the school and that he makes his choices both 
for the present and for the future as intelligently as possible. The 
guidance worker also has responsibility for seeing that certain of 
the child’s needs are brought to the attention of those responsible 
for curriculum revision. 


GUIDANCE FUNCTIONARIES 


In order that a guidance program may be effective in a secon- 
dary school, several conditions must be set up. It is first of all es- 
sential that at least one, and probably more than one, trained 
person exists on the staff of the school to direct the guidance func- 
tions of that school. As was said earlier, counseling is done by all 
educational workers, but it is essential that some member of the 
staff be sufficiently trained and have adequate time to both direct 
the program of counseling and guidance activities and to act as a 
resource person for problems too difficult to be handled by the 
teacher or the administrator. This guidance worker or counselor 
should be a trained person, but he should have teaching experience 
and perhaps continue to have some classroom repsonsibilities. The 
second requirement is that in an effective guidance program the 
cooperative efforts of all teachers in the school are required. Teach- 
ers meet the child from day to day in a very intimate way, and for 
them to assume that all counseling should be performed by certain 
specialized individuals is to nullify innumerable benefits to the 
child. In the third place, effective counseling can be done only 
when the educational environment is sufficiently flexible so that 
modifications can be made in the child’s program and new experi- 
ences provided to meet his needs. It is both irrational and unethical 
to expect any number of counselors to meet the individual needs of 
children in an environment which is educationally and administra- 
tively inflexible. In the fourth place, sufficient time and materials 
for working with individual students are necessary. The materials 
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include the matters of tests, records, books on vocations, personality 
inventories and a great variety of other printed materials. Clerical 
help is also essential. Nor is it possible for any counselor to do an 
effective piece of work while he is teaching full time. The teaching 
load of a counselor must be reduced to some extent even in the 
small school. 

The total effect of the above points of view would be to place 
the guidance function on a parallel with the functions of instruc- 
tion and administration in secondary school or college. The pur- 
pose of such a program is to make more available to the student 
the various opportunities opened to him by the school program and 
to make his total adjustment to life more effective. 


For elderly men garbed in robes to tell children they must salute 
or not get an education is on the face a shocking and ridiculous 
doctrine.—Federal Circuit Judge William Clark. 


Some states have 80 per cent greater child population than 
others; the nation’s farmers are supporting 31 per cent of the chil- 
dren on g per cent of the national income; the nation is concen- 
trating most of its educational effort on groups having fewest chil- 
dren.—White House Conference on Children in a Democracy. 


Few children learn in the ordinary school the attitudes necessary 
and the ability to listen to others calmly and discuss objectively . . . 
The intolerance and irritability of the teacher, which is almost in- 
evitable in a repressive classroom, set a pattern and a habit quite 
contrary to the needs of a deliberative procedure.—S. R. Slavson, 
New York University. 


Only in recent years has there been conscious recognition of 
what might be called “the American youth problem.” Indeed, dur- 
ing the last century with the expansion of the population to the 
free lands of the West, with most of the population engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, there was no youth problem in the present 
sense of the difficulty of occupational and educational adjustment. 
For youth were absorbed on the farm and in the farm home, en- 
gaged at the comparatively simple hand-work activities incident to 
rural life of that time. But with the closing of the frontier, the 
cessation of private Government subsidies in the form of home- 
stead rights, the problem of youth has come to the forefront of na- 
tional attention. We may well ask in the name of a considerable 
proportion of American youth—Is this any longer the land of op- 
portunity? What are the present opportunities for American youth? 
Are the doors of opportunity still open?—Paul V. McNutt, Federal 
Security Administrator. 
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Progressive Practices in High Schools 
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Occupational Guidance Conference at 
Columbia, Missouri 


W. E. ROSENSTENGEL 
Superintendent of Schools, Columbia, Missouri 


One of the underlying principles of the guidance program in 
the Columbia, Missouri, Public Schools is, ““To help the pupil se- 
cure information which will enable him to choose, to prepare for, 
and to enter an occupation.” The word “occupation” means any 
work which an individual does for a livelihood. One of the means 
used to help the pupils secure information about occupations is 
through the Occupational Guidance Conference which is held each 
year for all the high-school students. 

At least two months before the date of the conference, all stu- 
dents are given a questionnaire to fill out pertaining to the con- 
ference. The questionnaire consists merely of a list of different 
occupations from which the student is to select the one concerning 
which he is most interested in securing information. Students are 
given an opportunity to add an additional occupation if the one 
of their interest is not on the list. These blanks are filled out during 
the home-room period. Questionnaires are then separated into the 
vocational interest groups and an alphabetical roll made for each 
occupational group. 

Speakers who are outstanding in the various occupational fields 
are secured for each group of students. For example, the speaker 
for the engineering group was a well-trained engineer, one who not 
only knew one phase of engineering but was familiar with the whole 
engineering field. 

After the speakers are secured, assignment of rooms and teacher 
sponsors are made. The following information is available for the 
administration: name and number of students in each group, type 
of work, room assigned, conference leader and faculty sponsor. It 
is the duty of the faculty sponsor to see that everything is ready for 
the day of the conference. Each speaker is furnished a suggestive 
list of questions to be answered in the conference. All students also 
are furnished with the same list of questions. 


Aberdeen Has a Courtesy League 


R. R. DEIMER 
Principal, Central High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


The Courtesy League of Central High School, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, is an organization which unites approximately g5 per cent 
of the student body in a character-building program through home- 
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room representatives and general supervisory officers. It is an un- 
usual organization in that it recognizes the efforts of all students 
who attempt to comply with the better social standards accepted by 
society, without emphasis upon high scholastic ability or excep- 
tional talent which alone is honored by most other organizations. 

The Courtesy League originated and developed as an outgrowth 
of the commendable improvement of school courtesy following the 
introduction of a school courtesy manual called the Mirror. The 
Mirror reflects courtesy and etiquette at home, at school, in public 
places and at social functions. 

The effectiveness of the League largely depends upon the char- 
acter and the cooperative spirit of the officers and home-room repre- 
sentatives. This group must be comprised of students who com- 
mand the respect of their fellow classmates and who have a desire 
to raise the social standards of the student body toward certain es- 
tablished ideals accepted by society. The qualifications of members 
for this group must further include such characteristics as initiative, 
depth of understanding and vision, and powers of leadership if the 
organization is to function effectively. 

The organization itself is so simplified that the entire member- 
ship of approximately one thousand students can be immediately 
contacted with any necessary propaganda for the realization of its 
projected aims. This is accomplished through a “courier” division 
headed by a chief and five captains. This group is known as the 
advisory board. This board determines the policies of the organiza- 
tion and comprises representatives of each class, the president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, the social contact committee, and the 
program committee, as well as some minor committees. The func- 
tions of all these are carefully outlined in the constitution of the 
League. 

The membership of the League is open to all students who wish 
to join. It is their responsibility to conform to the policies deter- 
mined by the advisory board and the courier division as well as to 
interest others in this program. To serve as a reminder, members 
are asked to rate themselves on phases of conduct every three weeks 
and to wear a membership button. At the end of three years all 
those having a 1.5 rating or better, as given by teachers and cour- 
iers, are eligible for a Certificate of Merit. 


Orientation in the San Bernardino Senior 
High School 


JOSEPH R. KLEIN 
Head, Orientation Department, Senior High School, San Bernardino, California 


The San Bernardino High School is trying to meet the guidance 
needs of students in two ways: first, by providing an orientation 
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course for all 10B students; second, by developing a plan of indi- 
vidual counseling. 

The orientation class meets five days a week for one hour during 
one semester. The work is kept very flexible to meet the needs of 
the pupils in each class. There is no rigid course of study or basic 
text used. The first unit is orientation to the immediate school en- 
vironment. This unit helps students become familiar with the rules, 
regulations, and student activities of the school together with their 
values and purposes. An effort is made to make each one feel he 
is part of the school and recognize his responsibilities, opportuni- 
ties, and privileges. The second unit deals with library methods 
and techniques. Material on study habits and attitudes is also in- 
cluded. The students attempt to evaluate their abilities, interests, 
aims, and educational prospects in the third unit of work. They 
make a survey of colleges, universities, trade schools, and business 
colleges at this time. The students start a three-year registration 
plan in this unit, but do not complete it until the end of the semes- 
ter. The last unit of the course deals with self and social develop- 
ment. In this unit the students undertake an examination of their 
own manners, personality and character. 

The orientation class is planned in bold strokes of large units. 
The finer shading, or day by day work, is closely associated with 
the students’ problems. Emphasis is placed on developing self- 
guidance in the students throughout the course. The counselor en- 
deavors to understand and gain the confidence of each member of 
his class. This is made necessary by the more infrequent meetings 
between the counselor and the student after the completion of the 
orientation course. The students keep their counselor for the five 
remaining semesters in high school. 


A Junior-High-School Guidance Program 


CURTIS G. GENTRY 
Director of Guidence, Public Schools, Knoxville, Tennessee 


The heart of the public school guidance program is necessarily 
in the junior high school. At Knoxville it is in the ninth grade. 
The work in this grade culminates the exploratory program of the 
junior high school. At this period in the child’s development he is 
ready for specific guidance as to what course of study he should 
take in the first year of the senior high school. 

The junior-high-school program at Knoxville provides for as 
many exploratory courses as possible so as to bring the pupil’s apti- 
tudes and interests to the surface. In the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades, in connection with the social studies, we give vocational 
guidance one period a week. In the seventh grade, we give library 
guidance, a preliminary study of occupations, and incidental gui¢ 
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ance, depending upon the resourcefulness of the teachers. In the 
eighth grade, we give character guidance, studying biography sys- 
tematically and with a definite purpose. In connection with these 
biographies, we study thirty-six virtues, such as honesty, industry, 
dependability, etc. In the 9B grade pupils study occupations for 
four weeks in connection with civics. 

In the upper ninth grade a testing program is carried on. By 
this time the student has explored his interests through various sub- 
jects and by a systematic study of occupations. These interests are 
studied further by means of aptitude tests. The aptitude tests we 
give are contained in the Gentry Vocational Inventory.1 This in- 
ventory gives the student a comparative rating in eight occupational 
groups, namely, social service, literary, law and government, busi- 
ness, art, mechanical designing, mechanical construction, and 
science. We also obtain the student’s occupational preferences. 
From the results of this testing program, we are in a position to 
recommend the course the gA student should take upon entering 
10B, which is the first year of the senior high school. 

The junior-high-school guidance program, as briefly described 
here, is only one phase of a city-wide guidance program at Knox- 
ville which continues from the first grade through the twelfth. 


Pupil Committees Run My Classroom 


LYLE C. MARTIN 
Teacher, Claremont High School, Claremont, California 


I. ORDER to bring about better pupil-teacher cooperation and 
better classroom results I incorporated the standing committee 
idea into my regular classroom procedure this year. Three class 
officers and eight class committee chairmen were elected, each chair- 
man appointing the other members of his committee. Each officer 
was given a definite responsibility in the work of the class. By 
assuming and discharging these responsibilities, the pupils have an 
active participation in helping to convert democratic theory into 
practice. 

Instead of requiring a notebook from each pupil, I have a folder 
file for each member of my classes. All written work assigned is 
given an Arabic numeral and is filed in its proper sequence in 
each pupil’s folder. This folder is the culminating record of the 
semester’s work. The duties of the class officers are as indicated. 


OFFICERS 
Student Leader—To take charge of the class at regular intervals 
for a socialized recitation as well as assume leadership in the ab- 
sence (or tardiness) of the teacher. 


1 Curtis G. Gentry, “A Vocational Inventory.” (To be published soon by the Educa- 
tional Test Bureau of Minneapolis, Minnesota.) 
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Host or Hostess—To greet all visitors and acquaint them with 
the work being done in the classroom. 
Attendance—To take and record attendance. 


CLass COMMITTEES 


Steering—To plan and evaluate class techniques and activities: 
to appraise carefully all oral reports for pupil improvement and 
grading purposes; to make permanent records of class work (i.e. 
scrap book). 

Library—To take charge of class demand for library materials, 
the distribution of the class weekly newspaper, and the care of sup- 
plementary texts in the classroom. 

Bulletin Board—To take charge of the class bulletin board for 
current topics, including news items, pictures, maps, cartoons. These 
items must be changed weekly. 

Display Board—To take charge of the class display board for the 
purpose of showing individual work by pupils as well as other 
pictures, prints, models, posters, maps, and cartoons related to the 
unit of work being studied. 

Movies—To take charge of the receiving, showing, and returning 
of all films and to help advise in the selection of films to be shown. 

Folder—To take charge of the collection and filing of all written 
work and to help check for completeness and to help evaluate the 
work for pupil grades. 

Field Trip—To arrange for all field trips taken by the class as 
a group. This includes correspondence with persons in places to 
be visited as well as filling out proper school forms and arranging 
transportation. 

Radio—To evaluate and post daily programs of general and 
specific interest to the class; to take charge of the radio equipment 
and the selection of the proper program. 


We need to buttress our library system, particularly in the rural 
areas. When people are burning books in other parts of the world, 
we ought to be distributing them with greater vigor; for books are 
among our best allies in the fight to make democracy work.—J. W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education. 


A Checklist of Safety and Safety Education has just been pub- 
lished by the Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Price 25 cents. 


We must find the way to keep both the teachers and the soldiers 
at their posts. Military defense must be paid for thru sacrifice, but 
not thru the sacrifice of the very thing we seek to defend.—John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education. 
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Unpublished Research in Secondary 
Education 


ApsTRactep BY W. J. McKEE 
Professor of Education in Extension, The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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HIS MONTH two studies have been abstracted which deal 

with the work of guidance in junior and senior high schools. 
The first investigates the value of the home room as an agency for 
guiding junior-high-school pupils and the second studies the ad- 
justments made in life by a large number of graduates from a 
particular senior high school over a six-year period. This latter 
study was carried out to determine the implications for guidance 
and curriculum for that school. 


I. THe ROLE oF THE HOME Room As AN AGENCY FOR GUIDANCE! 


Problem: An evaluation was made of the effectiveness of the 
home room in selected junior high schools as an agency for stu- 
dent guidance. Cognizance was taken of the organization and ac- 
tivities of these schools in terms of their contributions to three 
requisites of valuable guidance: information, experiences and coun- 
seling. The provisions made for these three elements in the major 
life areas of health, education, home membership, civic responsi- 
bility, vocation, leisure time and ethical character was also con- 
sidered. 


Procedure: This study is concerned primarily with what the 
home room can do in providing effective guidance under very 
favorable conditions of school organization and the competence of 
sponsors. This necessitated the locating of schools where condi- 
tions regarding these two important factors were outstanding. Wide- 
spread search and inquiry led to the locating of thirty-three of such 
schools. Standards for measuring the effectiveness of the home room 
as an agency for guidance were developed from principles secured 
from a study of the literature, research and best practices in this 
field. Eighteen standards thus secured were classified under five 
important phases of home-room work. These were: (1) objectives 
of guidance consciously assumed by the home room; (2) the form 
of home-room organization required to meet pupils’ needs for 
guidance; (3) the professional training, experience and desirable 
qualities of home-room sponsors; (4) the materials and methods 
which are provided for home-room activities in guidance; and (5) 
the supervision and evaluation of home-room activities in guid- 

1 Clarence Clifford Dunsmoor, “The Role of the Home Room as an Agency for Guid- 
ance in Junior High Schools.” Unpublished thesis, Graduate School of Education, Har- 


vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1938. (Under the direction of Professor 
Francis T. Spaulding.) 
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ance. These standards were then applied, under their classifica- 
tions, to the various phases of work in the home rooms of the 
thirty-three schools and to their home-room programs of guidance. 
This was done to discover to what extent present best practice com- 
plies with desirable standards and to determine and analyze any 
unusually effective or unique features of home room guidance prac- 
tice. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. On the basis of a four-point rating 
scale, the schools rate “satisfactory” in their statements of the ob- 
jectives of guidance; they rate “good” on that phase of the work 
which deals with the materials and methods of guidance; they rate 
“fair” on plans used for its supervision and evaluation; they only 
approach “fair” on their forms of home-room organization and they 
rate “poor” on the professional training, experience and desirable 
personal qualities of home-room sponsors. Analysis of all the 
group ratings shows that the selected schools only rated “fair” on 
the eighteen standards for effective home-room guidance. 


2. The evaluations revealed that the home room in many of 
these thirty-three schools is making major contributions to guidance 
in the areas of civic responsibility, home membership, ethical 
character and education, health, leisure time and vocation. 

3. The well-organized and capably sponsored home room is 
competent to provide all those guidance services which do not in- 
volve complex and specialized training for their satisfactory execu- 
tion. It should be considered an integral part of the total school 
program and it should be concerned with a well-rounded program 
of living and effective adjustment. 

4. The home room was shown to be an excellent means of pro- 
viding a temporary guidance service for schools which have not, 
as yet, organized a comprehensive guidance program under the 
supervision of a guidance specialist. 

5. There is a sad lack of understanding of the nature, functions 
and working program of a home room as a center and source of 
guidance. Such a home room should not be considered a club or a 
mere extra-curricular activity. 

6. Much of the success of the home room depends upon the 
teacher or sponsor. She should be trained in guidance and home- 
room methodology, be guidance conscious and she should welcome 
effective supervision and evaluation of her work. 

7. The home room to date has been used more extensively as a 
guidance agency in large schools than in small ones, but there 
seems no good reason why this contrast should continue to exist. 
The investigator, on the basis of the data secured from the study, 
has prepared a comprehensive program for the use of the home 
room as an agency for guidance in junior high schools. 
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II. IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE AND CURRICULUM FOR 
HiGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


Problem: The determination of the adjustments made in life 
by a considerable number of high-school graduates and nongradu- 
ates over a six-year period and the study of the implications of 
these adjustments with regard to a more effective curriculum and 
to more successful guidance during their school years. The study 
undertakes to find answers to two questions: (1) What has been 
the total imprint of high-school training on the students who have 
left Boise, Idaho, High School and gone out to seek further edu- 
cation for a place in the world of work? (2) What is the meaning 
of the experiences of this group, both in school and out in life, 
for succeeding groups who will attend this school? This will in- 
volve obtaining objective data concerning the needs and experiences 
of young people, as these are related to their life both in and out of 
school and interpreting these findings into plans and procedures 
which may be used for improving the curriculum and guidance 
services of secondary education in Boise and corresponding centers. 

Procedure: The study includes 887 boys and 1124 girls who 
graduated from the Boise High School during the years 1930-1936 
and 834 boys and 996 girls who would normally have graduated 
during these years had they remained in school. These students 
were followed up through the agency of inquiry and a check-list 
type of questionnaire, to determine their education beyond high 
school, their place in civic life, their record of employment and un- 
employment and an evaluation of their experiences both while they 
were in school and after leaving school. The students’ scholastic 
performance, test record, attendance record, withdrawal, previous 
residence and schooling, age, etc. were obtained from the permanent 
record cards in the high school. Similar data were secured from 
college records for those students who continued their education. 
Additional facts were obtained from newspaper files, county and 
state records, and the minutes of the board of education. These 
data were analyzed to furnish evidence for the type of improved edu- 
cational services needed for those now in high school, for those who 
will come in future years, and for those young people who have 
recently left the school. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


I. Life Adjustments After Leaving School: 

1. The majority of young people included in this study have 
not yet fully entered into occupational employment. Adjustment in 
occupational life is spread over a considerable period of time and 
involves several different positions and types of work. There are 


2 Zed Lee Foy, “Implications for Guidance and Ourriculum in a Study of Boise High 
School Graduates and Nongraduates."" Unpublished thesis. Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, Stanford University, California, 1938-39, (Under the direction 
of Professor Grayson N. Kefauver.) 
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wide differences in income. Students with high grades in school 
work are generally more successful in occupational life. 

2. An analysis of the voluntary statements of youth indicates 
their need for better vocational guidance, for wholesome _per- 
sonality development and for adjustment to adult life, especially 
in the difficult first years. Problems of immediate importance to 
young people just out of school should be a part of the guidance 
program of the school. 

3. Data on the work experiences of young people indicate that 
the school should emphasize (a) guidance programs which look 
toward a maximum of vocational flexibility, due to the changing 
work experiences of the individual; (b) the acquainting of poten- 
tial workers with the work opportunities of the present day, the 
occupational shifts and changes which constantly occur and the 
possible future trends in occupational life; and (c) the foundations 
of his vocational adjustment based upon the student’s general and 
special abilities, his interests and aims, and the harmony of these 
with family backgrounds. 

4. The typical high-school student remains a member of the origi- 
nal family group after leaving school. The school should have more 
information about family groups, especially when they have been 
broken by death, divorce and separation. There should be a greater 
awareness of the stresses and strains of unsatisfactory home life and 
more competent efforts toward furnishing understanding and help. 

5. A high percentage of young people marry within three years 
after leaving high school. Young people, under capable educa- 
tional guidance need to learn more, while in school, of the prob- 
lems, privileges and responsibilities of home making. 

6. Present school practice makes little or no provision for the 
gradual shifting from the school world to the world of voting, 
earning one’s daily bread and the making of a home. The school 
should do much more in guiding young people to make these ad- 
justments to life as satisfying as possible. 

7. Less than 4o percent of all the graduates included in the study 
went to college and two thirds of this number remained in college 
two years or less. Only one fourth of the students who enter Boise 
High School will ultimately be concerned with requirements for 
admission to college. This seems to indicate that many high- 
school students need a type of curriculum that will prepare them for 
more effective entrance into life and work than does the college 
preparatory course. 

8. There is a positive correlation between high-school and college 
achievement. The best predictor seems to be the average grade 
made during the entire period of high-school attendance. Greater 
use should be made of correlation charts in the guidance of pros- 
pective college students. 
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II. Adjustments within the School 

g. Analysis of high-school enrollments shows greater proportions 
of boys are attending the secondary schools, greater percentages of 
students are enrolled in the upper years, larger numbers from the 
older-age levels are in school and increasing percentages of the total 
population are graduating from the secondary schools. 

10. The ratio of adults to youth in occupational work has been 
increasing steadily. The decreasing need for young people in busi- 
ness and industry leaves nothing for them to do but remain in 
school. This raises a challenging curriculum problem. 

11. With this increasing enrollment in high schools, there is also 
an increase in the number of nongraduates. The nongraduate is 
older, is less responsive to the school program, has less satisfactory 
attendance, makes poorer grades and earns fewer credits in a given 
time than the graduate. 

12. The mobility of the student population has definite local 
and national implications. Schools must find ways and means of 
helping the transfer student make a more satisfactory adjustment 
to the new school environment. 

13. A more adequate cumulate record for each student is needed. 
It should show growth and change in the social and economic ad- 
justments of students and such of the characteristics and achieve- 
ments as will reveal the degree of integration of his whole being. 
Problems of guidance and curriculum are interrelated and should 
involve the student’s whole life, both in and out of school. 


The Smithsonian Institution is publishing a series of weekly arti- 
cles on historic, scientific, and socialogical subjects for lay readers 
and schools. They are included in a publication entitled The 
World Is Yours which may be obtained for ten cents per copy from 
the Columbia University Press, New York City. 


We have hundreds of thousands of good people in our midst 
who have not formally joined the American enterprise and taken 
out their citizenship papers. There are other thousands who do 
not sufficiently understand the ways of a free representative govern- 
ment and the principles of democratic group life. These people 
may represent strength or weakness in a time of severe testing. Let 
us be about the important task of educating them for effective par- 
ticipation in the work of solving our common problems. Is this 
not a practical way to follow the road to national unity?—J. W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education. 


Shall the people be educated is a question not of mere policy, 
but it is a question of life and death, upon which the existence of 
our present form of government depends.—James Buchanan. 
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In Other Journals 


ABSTRACTED BY J. MINOR GWYNN 


Associate Professor of Education, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


“A Procedure For Appraising Clubs.” Eni S. Smitu. The School Review. 
48:108-18. February, 1940. 


School “clubs” have contained so many varying factors that adequate means 
of evaluating them have been difficult of construction. A _ five-year investiga- 
tion made in McKinley High School, Honolulu (1929-32) is described in this 
article; methods and techniques are given; ratings were made by club mem- 
bers, faculty, and sponsors; case histories of clubs were employed. The charac- 
teristics of live clubs, dying clubs, and curriculum absorbing clubs furnish 
perhaps one of the best pictures yet drawn for high-school counselors and 
administrators. 


“The Foreign Language Situation and the University.” Newton S. BeMeENT. 
Modern Language Journal. 24:246-267. January, 1940. 


The author draws attention to the gap between the study of foreign lan- 
guages in high school and college as in general discouraging for the continua- 
tion of the language in college and harmful for the beginning of a new one. 
The article recommends for high-school students who do not go to college 
a three-year sequence of a foreign language and gives numerous patterns of 
language as indicated in a large number of high-school curricula. 1 
“Inexpensive Guidance.” Joun E. Horrocks. The School Executive. 59:16-17. 

February, 1940. 


Gradually the myth concerning the prohibitive cost of high-school guid- 
ance is being exploded. Here a high-school teacher shows the possibilities for 
guidance inherent in the organization and agencies already present in every 
school. He discusses use of the existent curriculum, the faculty as counselors, 
the home-room period, records and reference materials, and student partici- 
pation. 


“New York City’s Large-Scale Experimentation With An Activity Program.” 
Joun J. Lortus. Progressive Education. 17:116-124. February, 1940. 


Implications of this six-year elementary school study for the high-school 
curriculum warrant its inclusion here. Sixty-nine public schools in the metro- 
politan system were selected in 1935 as typical schools in every school district 
of the city. Experimentation with various types of an informal curriculum of 
the activity pattern was urged. The purposes, limitations, and procedures in 
this huge experimental curriculum project through its period of trial are 
described by the chairman of its advisory committee. Certain of the evaluative 
standards used and implications from the educational philosophy underlying 
the experiment give high-school curriculum workers food for mature thought. 


“Children’s Crusade For Children.” Some Questions and Answers by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. Journal of the National Education Association. 29:80. 
March, 1940. 


Many teachers, parents, and laymen have recently asked “What is the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade For Children?” Here the head of the movement sets forth in 
simple, clear questions and answers the purposes, scope, and details of the 
movement. 
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“Cultural Sociology.” JoHN F. Cusrr. Social Education. 4:121-5. February, 1940. 


What are the potentialities and limitations of social change? The author 
defines culture, shows man's dependence upon it, its variability, traits and com- 
plexes. Particularly significant is the brief discussion of culture change, in- 
volving the accumulation of culture traits, the rate of culture growth, and both 
planned and spontaneous culture change. The way an individual reacts to his 
own culture is illuminating. Basic generalizations are suggested for the use 
of the cultural approach with high-school students. 


“Ames High Aims High.” Jorpan L. Larson. The American School Board 
Journal. 100:39-43. February, 1940. 


Detailed description is presented of the new senior-high-school plant at 
Ames, Iowa. High-school principals and teachers searching for plans and ideas 
for a new building to house some 800 pupils will find here many suggestions of 
value as to type of building, materials for construction, and equipment. The 
rather remarkably low total of $575,000 for this building illustrates what can 
be obtained by means of advance planning. 


“This Business of Writing For Teachers.” Mitprep Buippick. Curriculum 

Journal. 11:56-60. February, 1940. 

The preparation of written materials for teachers, whether textbooks, work- 
books, courses of study, study materials, or educational articles, is now a “big 
business." One who has studied for some time how teachers use materials, 
what they want from them, and what organization of materials is most useful 
to them presents here some interesting guides for the business. Primarily she 
attempts to answer these questions: (1) For whom are you writing? (2) What 
do you want your writing to do? (g) What shall you write? (4) How shall 
you organize your materials, 


“The Minneapolis Plan of Guidance and Adjustment.” Barsara H. Wricut. 

Progressive Education. 17: 175-78. March, 1940. 

This article, written by the supervisor of counselors in the Minneapolis 
public schools, describes some of the guidance activities in a system which was 
one of the pioneers in this field. Some of the activities described include con- 
ferences for seniors on problems in obtaining employment; “Further Education 
Week” to discuss questions raised by students who plan to attend college; 
excursions by seniors into the community to study employment problems; and 
activities dealing with employment that are carried on in regular classes. 


“We Want Football in the Junior High School.” A. R. CouHen. The Clearing 

House. 14: 410-12. March, 1940. 

Two arguments are presented in favor of football in the junior high school: 
(1) it is such a difficult game to master from the standpoint of rules, skills, 
and strategy that the average boy should begin to acquire some background 
before his sophomore year in high school; and (2) the fact that many high- 
school coaches use sophomore material as conditioners for the varsity makes it 
imperative that boys have some previous training. 


“Mike Venner and the Principal.” Eucene Youncert. The Clearing House. 
14: 406-9. March, 1940. 


A very interesting story is presented in this article which illustrates the fact 
that one of the most effective guidance techniques is an occasional visit with 
a problem child which has no apparent connection with the difficulties the 
pupil may be encountering. It is possible, judging from this article, that we 
are giving undue emphasis to formal conferences for guidance purposes to the 
neglect of incidental contacts that grow out of a sincere interest in boys and 
girls. 
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Books for Professional Use 


How to Counsel Students. E. G. Witttamson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. xx + 562. $3.75. 

The fundamental purpose of this book is the adaption of the principles, 
procedures and techniques of clinical psychology to the adjustment problems 
of high school and college students. 

The first chapter of the book attempts to outline the author's interpreta- 
tion of the philosophy of personnel work and its role in education. Follow- 
ing this, general procedures of clinical counseling are described. In Chapter 
VI, some important facts necessary to the counselor's understanding of students 
are summarized. Following these introductory chapters various types of prob- 
lems exhibited by students are outlined. Clinical experience and research 
studies are summarized in such a manner as to reveal to the counselor how 
he may be of assistance to a student exhibiting a problem. Some chapters 
include a discussion of one problem only; others include related problems. 

The author has not been concerned in this book with quibbles over termi- 
nology carried on by the “philosophers” of the personnel movement. His 
more immediate concern has been what to do for the student who needs coun- 
seling. However, he emphasizes that the restriction of this book to a descrip- 
tion of the clinical type of counseling does not imply that other types of 
personnel work are of less importance. 

This book should be on the “must have” list of every guidance worker. 

A. J. PARKHURST. 


Guidance in the Secondary School. Swircey A. Hamerin and Cuirrorp E. 
Erickson. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xii + 466. 
$2.75. 

This book is designed primarily as a text for the first course in guidance for 
those preparing for secondary-school teaching. It should also make a major 
contribution to the in-service education of those already teaching who wish 
aid in meeting their growing responsibilities for pupil growth and development. 

In the fourteen chapters of this book the authors deal with changes which 
have been taking place in the secondary school, with problems confronting the 
adolescent pupil, and with aspects of the school’s activities involving pupils. 
Suggestions are made for guidance procedures in carrying out pupil activities. 
Emphasis is placed upon the importance of the classroom teacher in the guid- 
ance program. The home-room type of organization is stressed as an effective 
means for pupil guidance. 

The book provides excellent supplementary reading material for under- 
graduates who expect to become secondary-school teachers, and for experienced 
secondary-school teachers who wish to develop a perspective of guidance activi- 
ties. 


A. J. PARKHURST. 


Recent Trends in Reading. Edited by Witttam S. Gray. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1939. Pp. x + 366. $2.00. 

This volume is the carefully organized, compiled proceedings of the second 
annual conference on reading, held at the University of Chicago in the summer 
of 1939. The proceedings have been compiled by Professor W. S. Gray. The 
central theme of the conference was “Taking Inventory of Recent Develop- 
ments in Reading.” Six major issues or emphases were studied in relation to 
this core theme. These are: the value of reading in general education; current 
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issues and trends related to the development of basic reading attitudes and 
habits; special problems related to poor readers; the improvement of reading 
in various subjects; the cultivation of reading interests and tastes; and the 
library as an aid to learning. 

These issues are discussed in from two to twelve papers under each heading. 
The papers generally are of high quality and have in many cases been pre- 
pared by educators outstanding in these fields. A helpful summary of the 
conference emphasizing better reading in all the grades of the school was pre- 
pared by four specialists. This summary was based upon the papers pre- 
sented, the round-table conferences and a closing discussion of the major con- 
tributions of the conference. 


Underlying most of the discussions of the conference were three large em- 
phases: (1) A broader conception of reading is needed so that it may serve 
its largest function as a means of personal development and social progress. 
Pupils should be guided to use reading as an aid in acquiring adequate power 
of self-direction and in solving personal and social problems. Due to recent 
social changes, students should reach with increasing intelligence to all that 
they hear, see and read of local and world developments. (2) Growth in read- 
ing should be a continuous process throughout the elementary-school, high- 
school and college periods. From the very beginning, pupils should read to 
learn rather than putting the sole emphasis in the earlier grades on teaching 
pupils to read. There should be articulation and progressive development at 
every grade level and special guidance and instruction should be given pupils 
in the effective reading of materials in each of the school subject fields. 
(3) The modern curriculum calls for a larger amount of reading; serving a wide 
variety of purposes. Many interesting lives of inquiry and discovery are now 
developed that invite purposeful reading in every field. Reading for under- 
standing, for locating and utilizing needed information, for securing data to 
solve problems, for increasing ones technical skill are needed and each involves 
a different technique of procedure. 


The report places considerable stress upon the cultivation of reading interest 
and tastes and the stimulation of more voluntary reading. It gives a special 
section to the library as an aid to learning. It stresses the care that needs 
to be exercised to secure favorable emotional reactions to reading, not only in 
the early stages of reading but continuously through the grades. The adjusting 
of materials and technique of reading to individual pupils abilities, regardless 
of the grade in which the pupil happens to be placed and the special prob- 
lems of poor readers, including emotional disturbance, received considerable 
attention. Diagnosic and remedial procedures, including adequate considera- 
tion of the psychological effects of such work, had an important place. This 
diagnosis, in many instances, must cover the whole life of the child and not 
merely his lacks in achievement. Effective types of reading guidance for these 
pupils, as well as for normal and superior students, are regarded as essential 
phases of a good reading program. A somewhat newer phase of this guidance 
is that given to the large number of students who have reading problems in 
connection with any of the school subjects. A valuable part of the report 
is the considerable number of articles which describe concretely the successful 
work in reading which is being carried on in certain institutions. 

For anyone interested in the current trends and needs in reading at various 
grade levels, the results of recent experiments related to reading, the perplexing 
reading, problems which educators now face both in and out of school and the 
promising work that is now going on in various schools and colleges, this is an 
invaluable book. 

W. J. McKee. 
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Books for Classroom Use 


Best Methods of Study. Samurt Smitu and ArtHur W. LittLerietp. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc. 1938. 132 pp. $1.00 (cloth); $0.60 (paper). 


This book is intended for use either as a textbook for systematic instruction 
in how-to-study courses in senior high schools or colleges, or as a reference book 
for use by individual students. In addition to the chapters concerned with 
methods of study applicable to each of the major subject fields, such general 
processes as reading, underlining, note-taking, outlining, reviewing, writing, use 
of library materials, and visual aids are discussed in reference to their contribu- 
tion to efficient study habits. 


The inclusion of these general discussions no doubt contributes to the use- 
fulness of the manual for its prospective use as a reference book on how to 
study. The chapter dealing with the improvement of reading habits should be 
particularly helpful, and the same thing may be said for the chapter on the 
library and reference books. Probably no more concise and useful discussion 
designed to guide students in the finding and effective use of library materials 
is available. The section concerned with visual aids is deserving of special men- 
tion, since it presents in simple and understandable fashion helpful hints for 
the interpretation of commonly used graphic and other illustrative material. 

The treatment of the methods of study applicable to individual subject fields 
is superficial in some respects. While the suggestions would no doubt be help- 
ful to some students, yet they are so compact, and at the same time so gener- 
ally directive, that the reader must notice the lack of practical illustrations. 
The student of algebra, for example, will not get much satisfaction from mere 
suggestions that he should build a good foundation, advance slowly from the 
simple to the more difficult algebraic problems, and the like. An analysis of a 
good method of approach to the solution of a particular algebra problem might 
well be included along with the more general suggestions. 

While this book may prove useful as a text applicable to systematic instruc- 
tion in how-to-study courses, especially at the college level, many teachers yet 
will doubt the feasibility of attempting to teach students how to study outside 
of the particular subject courses themselves. Perhaps it would be better for 
students to learn to study a particular subject while they are enrolled in that 
subject. Techniques of study might then grow out of the course, rather than 
be superimposed over it. Despite the inclusion of certain useful and even unique 
features, Best Methods of Study would not be particularly suitable for this latter 
approach to improvement of study habits by students. 


LAwRENCE W. Ross. 


Basic French Vocabulary. James B. Tuarr. Henry Holt & Co. 1939. 


The Basic French Vocabulary as presented by Dr. Tharp is a revised and en- 
larged form of the one which appeared in the Modern Language Journal, Janu- 
ary, 1934. The revised form has been arranged so as to be of greatest benefit 
to students, teachers, authors and publishers. In this revision the author has 
made use of all available materials dealing with vocabularies, such as frequency 
counts, range, etc. As a result we have here an authorative list of the most 
commonly used French words which is so arranged that it will be of real value 
to the student and teacher. 

Huco Gipuz. 
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